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THR WORK GOES 


... and the American public has profited—for example, by a saving of $5,000,000 
each night in its lighting bills. 


Each year new recruits are added to the army of scientists, engineers, and master 


craftsmen whose work created the modern x-ray tube and contributed so largely 
to building the vast radio industry. Because of their work, Glyptal, Carboloy, 
copper brazing, atomic-hydrogen welding, and many other new materials and 
new methods have helped industry to furnish you with new products— with 
improved products at a lower cost. 


Here, 50 years ago, Edison established the factory which has grown into the 
Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. Here Steinmetz conducted 
his investigations. And here, for more than 35 years, G-E research scientists have 


been exploring the secrets of nature. Their discoveries have stimulated the growth 


of new industries, have created new employment, have provided new comforts and 
conveniences for you. And still the work goes on. The G-E scientists of today are 
maintaining the traditions of G-E research. 


G-E research has eieed the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
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New Books on Exhibit at 


The 
National Conference 


May 24-30 


READINGS IN MENTAL 
HYGIENE 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard 


A collection of the latest and most significant papers in 
the field of mental hygiene. 


“This compilation is a fine idea and fills a real need in 
educational work in our field. . . . It will be a great help to 
students of mental hygiene, who will welcome orientation 
and guidance of this sort in such a large field. The selection 
of titles is excellent.-—CLARENCE M. HINCKS, General 
Director of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 

Probable price $3. 


WOMEN AFTER FORTY 
Grace Loucks Elliott 


“Should be read and reread not only by the. women to whom it is 
especially addressed but also by younger women and by teachers 
of girls. 

“Rich and mellow and earnest in its spirit and written out 
of unusually wide knowledge of its theme, Mrs. Elliott’s 
book is a much-needed contribution to a subject which has 
received far too little serious consideration.””—New York 


Times Book Review. 
S12 58 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ellis Freeman 


A ground-breaking analysis of social psychology. Depart- 
ing from the emphasis of the ordinary book on the subject, 
it makes clear why it is more important to understand how 
a whole people comes to believe that “money talks” than 
to know how one person comes to laugh or cry when another 


is observed to do so. 
Probable price $3. 


SOLVING PERSONAL 
PROBLEMS 


Harrison Sacket Elliott and 
Grace Loucks Elliott 


The Elliotts discuss frankly—but conservatively—human 
emotional problems of a widely divergent range of interest. 
Their book is practical, analytical, constructive, suggestive. 
The last quarter is definitely addressed to those who 

- “counsel”—whether professionally, or as an adjunct to their 


profession. 
$2. 
HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
1 Park Avenue New York 
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Douglas— 
SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES 


By Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago. A discussion of 
the Federal Social Security Act, considering every aspect of it in 
detail—its origin, its chief provisions, how it will be administered. 
Also considers the present social security legislation of the various 
States and how this will be affected by the Federal Act, and com- 
ments on the effectiveness of the new laws. 384 pages, $3.00. 


Burns— 
TOWARD SOCIAL SECURITY 


By Eveline M. Burns, Columbia University. A readable, non- 
technical explanation of the meaning of the various provisions of 
the Social Security Act and a céitical assessment of its social and 
economic significance. Surveys the problems involved in the 
attempt to provide security through legislation, and the extent to 
which these have been solved in the present act. 269 pages, $2.00. 


Young— 
INTERVIEWING IN SOCIAL WORK 


By Pauline V. Young, University of Southern California. A 
comprehensive analysis of interviewing from the sociological 
aspect and a detailed description of the newer and better methods 
of interviewing, presented as a practical guide for the social 
worker. Includes 24 verbatim interviews to show actual field 
procedure. 416 pages, $3.00. 


McKown— 
CHARACTER EDUCATION 


By Harry C. McKown. A book that stresses practice rather 
than theory, designed to be of assistance to the school admin- 
istrator, secular or religious teacher, parent, or other individual 
interested in the development of character in young people. 
Thoroughly discusses materials, methods, and opportunities, and 
their application. 472 pages, $3.00. 
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The Service Representative 
in the telephone business office greets a young 
couple who want to have a telephone installed. 


The Bell System serves the 
whole country, yet it remains 
close to the people. The people 
use it. Their savings built it. 
“It belongs to Main Street.” 
The 270,000 employees of 
the Bell System live and work 
in your neighborhood and in 
similar neighborhoods in every 
section of the country. They are 


good neighbors. Thousands of 
times each day and night their 


activities bring friendly aid to 
those in need. 

To every one—to the newly- 
weds, to the man in the grand 
house on the hill or the little 
lady with the shawl—the Bell 
System offers the same full 
measure of service. 

And seeks to do it always 
with courtesy and sym- 
pathetic understanding— 
in the manner of a friend. 


BELESLELEPH ONES Sab 


The Gist of It 


HY and how migration can lead 
tO opportunity, not up blind al-’ 


leys, is the subject of the new 
Study of Population Redistribution, pro- 
posed by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, made by a group of social scientists 
under the auspices of the Industrial Re- 
search Department of the Wharton School 
of Finance, and soon to be reported in 
Migration and Economic Opportunity (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press). Its findings 
here (page 359) are summarized by Carter 
Goodrich, director of the Study and a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University. 


mm ORDING to the old proverb, a roll- 

ing stone gathers no moss; yet, as Pro- 
fessor Goodrich suggests, it was the rolling 
stones, the Americans on the move, who 
peopled the wilderness and crossed the 
mountains to the Pacific Coast. In the long 
run our footloose folks are national assets. 
Not all transients are lucky, however, and 
those who fail to find a job are unwelcome 
guests on every town’s doorstep. In a close- 
up picture of the mobile jobless, (page 363) 
Ruth A. Lerrigo, assistant editor, draws upon 
personal observation as well as recent studies 
made by the federal government and the ex- 
perience of private organizations interested 
in aiding the traveler. 


S AMUEL PAUL PUNER, a young New 

York lawyer interested in civil liberties, 
and Victor Weybright, managing editor, 
collaborated on the brief article Our Flag 
Is Still Here. (Page 367) Mr. Puner pro- 
vided the legal background; Mr. Weybright, 
as the biographer of Francis Scott Key, 
(Spangled Banner. Farrar and Rinehart.) 
the historical. 


ATIVE as an American can be, Will 

Irwin deplores the current hue and 
cry against the alien. More, he serves active- 
ly as a member of the board of the Foreign 
Language Information Service. His article 
(page 368) is the heart of his address be- 
fore a meeting of that organization in Wash- 
ington early in May. At the turn of the cen- 
tury Mr. Irwin’s writing career began in 
San Francisco; before the war he was con- 
nected with McClure’s and Collier's; after 
serving as a war correspondent, he turned 
to free-lancing. He is a contributor to nu- 
merous magazines and the author of many 
books, the most recent of which is Propa- 
ganda and the News, published by Whittle- 
sey House. 


THs month our portrait of a significant 

personality is a double exposure—of the 
Abbotts, Edith and Grace. Within limited 
space Helen Cody Baker, author and loyal 
Chicagoan, now publicity secretary of the 
Chicago Council of Social Agencies, gives 
us an intimate picture of their life and 
work. (Page 370) 


P ROFESSOR of public health at the Yale 

School of Medicine since 1915, C.-E.A. 
Winslow is well known to our readers. In 
Survey Graphic for December 1934 he dis- 
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cussed great fields of health service as yet 
scarcely opened up—syphilis, maternal mor- 
tality, auto accidents, the diseases of adult 
life. On page 373, Dr. Winslow widens the 
horizons of public health to include good 
living as well as longevity. 


Wil school bells ringing for the last 

time until September and academic 
processions wending toward Commencement 
addresses and diplomas, it is timely to 
pause and consider with Donald Hayworth 


(page 378) what is happening in high- 
schools and colleges, and the amazingly 
quiet and effective organization of educa- 
tors which is bringing about fundamental 
change in curricula and teaching. Mr. 
Hayworth, a Grinnell alumnus with higher 
degrees from Chicago and Wisconsin, is 
head of the department of speech at the 
University of Akron. He took a year’s leave 
of absence in 1935 to study recent develop- 
ments in higher education. This article is 
one of the results of that busman’s holiday. 


Among Ourselves 


Power 


THE social gains and losses in modern 

power technology and our successes and 
failures in using them for the common good 
have been a major strand of Survey Graphic 
interest from the Giant Power number, 
March 1924, through Chairman Morgan's 
continuing log of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and carried forward by a forth- 
coming article on Rural Electrification by 
Morris L. Cooke, head of the REA. The 
same theme will move into headlines during 
September, when the third World Power 
Conference is to be held in Washington, 
with more than three thousand technicians, 
administrators, financiers, and economists 
from some fifty nations analyzing and dis- 
cussing what the leading countries are do- 
ing and planning in conserving and wisely 
using all sources of power, including coal 
and oil. Experiments in national and re- 
gional planning will be compared; also 
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rural electrification techniques and results, 
social and economic. A detailed program of 
the meetings is available through the Ameri- 
can headquarters of the World Power Con- 
ference, Interior Department Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Instalment Buying 


c¢P AYROLL ghosts” again are walk- 

ing, said representatives of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, Legal Aid Society, 
New York County Lawyers’ Association and 
others, recently called together by the New 
York County Grand Jury to discuss legis- 
lation to protect buyers from the high 
pressure and often misleading devices of 
instalment selling. With regained optimism, 
all too many employes are mortgaging their 
wages for months and even years ahead by 
purchasing clothing, jewelry, radios and the 
like under the old slogan of “a dollar 
down and .. .” (Continued on page 357) 


AMERICAN FOUNDATIONS 
A study of their role in the child welfare movement. 
By Harold C. Coffman. 214 pages; 18 illustrations. $3.00 
Studies a billion dollars of recent American philanthropy 


to discover the trends in giving to child welfare organ- 
izations. 


“His findings will be of interest to all professional child 
welfare workers and to all others concerned about or- 
ganized attempts to deal with the problems of children.” 
—Professor E. C. Lindeman. 


YOUTH’S WORK IN THE NEW WORLD 
By T. Otto Nall. 216 pages. $1.75 


Each of 25 eminent leaders frankly surveys his vocation 
and tells what it offers to youth. 


CREATIVE SOCIETY 


By Professor John Macmurray (University of London) 
168 pages $1.50 


“This is the best book on communism and Christianity 
which has been written in English... . Will be hailed 
with delight by all who have suffered from the multitude 
of inane discussions of this subject.”—Reinhold Niebuhr. 


LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK 
Henry M. Busch $2.25 
“At last! A new type of handbook for practical com- 


munity leaders has arrived. I am sure that I am merely 
expressing the pent-up gratitude of hundreds of others 
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when I say, ‘This is what Ive been looking for.’ ”— 
Professor E. C. Lindeman. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


@ What can the individual do 


to help achieve social security? 


Mlary Van Kleeck’s 


NEW BOOK 


CREATIVE AMERICA 


rTs RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


MERICA wants to work! Students of economics agree 

that security for 130,000,000 Americans can be re- 
alized. But a dozen Townsend Plans and variegated Utopias 
have failed to come to grips with the chief obstacle to the 
release of America’s tremendous productive energy. 

Mary Van Kleeck has drawn on her 25 years’ close study 
of all sectors of American life, of our mines, industries, 
financial institutions, political habits, our social services and 
trade unions. She presents her findings—a comprehensive 
view of our national economy and its potentialities for all 
Americans; and a program in which every brain worker, 
every professional person and everyone who is held back at 
any point by the pressure of the present crisis, can join 
against the possessive forces now in control. 

Above all, she shows what the INDIVIDUAL, here and 


now, can do to help bring about social security for himself 
and for all others. 


JUST PUBLISHED, $3.00, at all bookstores 
Covici « Friede, Publishers, 432 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


Check List of Harper Books 
Popular With SUR VEY Readers! 


(| COOPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 
By James P. Warbasse, President, Cooperative League of 
the U.S. A. 

The indispensable manual on the operating methods 
and theory of today’s most rapidly growing economic 
movement. The last and most complete word on WHAT 
and WHY cooperation is, HOW it works, HOW it can 
be organized, by America’s recognized authority on 
cooperatives. $2.50 


(1) LIFE INSURANCE: A Critical Ex- 
amination. By Edward Berman. 


Does your life insurance cost too much. In no sense an 
attack upon life insurance, this study, based on official 
reports, gives you the salient facts about the compara- 
tive operating efficiency and costs of fifteen major 
companies and presents the experience of the Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Life Insurance system. $2.00 


[] GRAPHS: How to Make and Use Them. 
By Herbert Arkin and Raymond R. Colton. 


The fundamentals of all up-to-date graphic methods 
presented in a way that makes the book invaluable to 
the novice and experienced statistician alike. 

Illustrated. $3.00 


1 THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF INDUSTRY 


By Benjamin A. Javits. 

A novel basis for the relation of industrial growth to 
the public interest. A bill of rights for industrial self- 
government providing for high labor standards and 
maximum production. ; $3.00 


1] ADMINISTRATIVE LABOR 


LEGISLATION 
By John B. Andrews. 


An illuminating study:for everyone interested in the 
necessary modern tendency to delegate legislative power 
to administrative bodies. $2.50 


1 INTERVIEW AIDS AND 
TRADE QUESTIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


By Lorin A. Thompson, Jr. and Associates, Cincinnati 
Employment Center. 

A practical new reference manual, a working tool, for 

every interviewer in every employment office—public 

or private. $2.50 


1] ABETTER ECONOMIC ORDER 
By John A. Ryan. 

Not simply another vigorous indictment of the New 
Deal but a brilliant conception of an entirely new sys- 
tem, of economic reconstruction remarkable for its 
sanity and constructive emphasis. $2.50 


1) EDUCATION FOR AN AGE 
OF POWER 
By Joseph K. Hart. 


A ringing challenge to every thoughtful American stress- 
ing the necessity for a re-evaluation of our educational 
system in the light of our technological age. $2.50 


* Get these books at your bookstore. Or check books 
desired and have them sent on approval direct from the 
publishers. 
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49 East 33rd Street New York City 
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What that “and” is likely to mean was 
reported a couple of months ago by the 
Massachusetts Committee on Consumer 
Credit appointed by Governor Curley and 
headed by William Trufant Foster, author 
of the leading article in the April Survey 
Graphic, The Bill for Hard Times. Easy 
payments are usually uneasy, at least in 
terms of the cost of credit, which may 
run to 50, 75 or even 100 percent interest 
on the unpaid balance. ‘Carrying charges” 
are stated in such varied and complicated 
ways that a buyer must be something of an 
arithmetic wizard to figure out what he is 
paying for “convenient terms.” High costs 
of credit do not mean necessarily that the 
dealer is making large profits, but they do 
mean that the buyer is paying dear for 
what he gets; if he has to stop payments, 
he often gets nothing at all to show for 
his money. The Committee found that 
abuses of instalment selling are so wide- 
spread and so serious that consumers need 
the protection of the state. As a starter, 
they recommended a “‘disclosure’’ statute 
requiring the seller to give all the facts in 
single uniform terms, including the rate of 
interest expressed as a percent per month 
on unpaid balances. 


Werner Hegemann 


ERNER HEGEMANN had been 

driven out of his own country. His 
previous visits here had familiarized him 
with the conditions and the spirit of this 
country. His book, Housing City Planning 
which appeared just before his untimely 
death (April 19, 1936), emphasizes what 
a great loss the constructive forces of this 
country suffer in his passing. 

He brought sound training and varied 
experience to the problems in his field, for 
he had been planning adviser to many cities 
in different parts of the world, had directed 
housing enterprises, had conceived and car- 
tied out some of the earliest city planning 
exhibits, had edited city planning publica- 
tions, had written standard works. But our 
loss is not only the loss of a competent city 
planner. We have plenty of technicians of 
ability in the field. But Dr. Hegemann’s 
contribution was unique; he was among the 
few who-_understood that city planning isn’t 
merely technical proficiency, that it is a fight 
against vested interests, a facet of the eco- 
nomic struggle, that it requires courage and 
boldness, that it isn’t enough merely to 
file more or less impeccable reports with 
committees and commissions who do noth- 
ing, and can do nothing about them. Not 
only did he grasp the fact that any real 
accomplishment in housing or city planning 
involves a bitter struggle, but he had the 
courage to go into the struggle tenaciously. 

His mind was provocative and adaptable, 
as witness the viewpoint of his last book, 
more steeped in the essence of American 
tradition than are most of us American 
technicians. It illustrates in a stimulating 
way his whole conviction: that city plan- 
ning is not only desirable, but is an indis- 
pensable part of life and of civilization, and 
that to him neither was particularly worth 
while without it. His whole being, his in- 
tellect, and his emotions were involved in 
it. What a contrast to our cerebral technical 
quibblers! To him it was impossible not to 
fight for it, as for them it is impossible to 


do much more than discuss detail. A clear- 
sighted man who realized the necessity of 
courage and struggle, and who never hesi- 
tated to act on this realization. That was 
Werner Hegemann. 


Land and Man 


AND—four hundred million acres of 

grasslands from Montana to the Pan- 
handle—rather than man is the hero of a 
new American movie, just produced by the 
Resettlement Administration. We predict it 
will be sought after eagerly by colleges, 
schools and all organizations owning mo- 
tion picture machines. For ‘““The Plow That 
Broke the Plains’ is fine, natural photog- 
raphy, and the story behind the recent 
drought and dust storms has been given an 
epic quality. In fifty years: land covered with 
grass; then grazed; homesteaded; plowed; 
then really plowed, millions of new acres 
for war wheat; then five rainless years. 
People who sought their fortunes ‘‘two hun- 
dred miles from water, two hundred miles 
from town, but the land is new,’ now 
blown out and broke . . . the race of the 
homesteaders’ wagons to take possession of 
free land and, so soon after, the meandering 
line of autos and trucks as by the hundred 
thousands, depression and drought gypsies 
take to the road—any road. Something of 
what the Resettlement Administration and 
the Soil Conservation Service are doing to 
give such families new homes and to con- 
trol the dust storms ends the movie. But 
that is by way of a happy ending; the em- 
phasis is on the ravaging of the Great Plains. 
Written and directed by Pare Lorentz, mo- 
tion picture editor, photographed by Ralph 
Steiner and Paul Strand, well-known pho- 
tographers, with a special musical score by 
Virgil Thomson, this half hour dramatiza- 
tion of the waste of natural wealth, of man’s 
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unwisdom and misfortune, is as engrossing 
as any motion picture that has been made 
of his adventures and successes—F. L. K. 


Cotton Tenancy 


To THE Eprror: Edwin R. Embree’s article 
on cotton tenancy in the March Graphic 
prompts this letter. In essence, his ‘“‘way 
out’ substitutes the government for the 
planter as the dominant member of a land- 
lord-tenant relationship. We are doubtful 
of this as a means for bettering tenant 
status. 

Three things suggest that cotton may be 
finding ‘a way out’ for itself. The first is 
a trend toward larger land holdings. This 
means that a profit per acre for owner and 
tenant can be received on a lower base price 
level for the cash crop. The second is a 
gradual betterment of the social status of 
the tenant farmer. Fewer planters are oper- 
ating plantation stores. This forces the 
tenant to buy independently from competi- 
tive sources, and inevitably he gains in self 
and community respect. Third, the “'share- 
crop” and “renter” patterns of land tenure 
are breaking down, and economic pressures 
have forced the growth of an intermediate 
pattern. A fixed yearly rent is set for a plot 
of land. The return from the crop (includ- 
ing AAA benefits) is shared until the rent 
is paid, the surplus goes wholly to the 
tenant. If the return from the crop is sub- 
normal, the landlord compromises, receiy- 
ing first enough to cover taxes and mort- 
gage interest. The balance is divided on an 
agreed basis so that landlord and tenant 
each get some cash. No obligatioms of the 
tenant to the landlord are carried to the 
next year. Thus, losses as well as profits 
are shared. The tenant ceases to be a peon. 
However, if the crop failure is due to bad 
farming, the tenant is likely to be asked to 
move at the year end. 

From these slight beginnings to a whole- 
some cotton economy is a long road. But 
comparatively, planters and tenants who 
have worked together along these new lines 
seem better off, financially as well as 
socially, than those who adhere to old ways 
and each year increase the number who fol- 
low their example. 

Grace M. S. and Doucias H. MacNgeIL 


From Mr. Embree 


To THE EpiTror: If, as the MacNeils 
claim, cotton culture is finding a way out for 
itself, all I say is “more power to it.” But 
I cannot believe that the cotton tenancy 
situation which has grown steadily worse 
for decades is likely unaided to turn the 
corner. We have had too many discourage- 
ments from the illusory just around the 
corner recovery under laissez faire to be 
much comforted by promises from that 
source. Any diminution of the landowner’s 
role of social boss is good news. The future 
of the southern farm, however, concerns 
millions of present tenants and involves a 
new conception of farming as a way of life. 
In such a tremendous problem I can see no 
solution except by intervention of the fed- 
eral government. Government homesteading 
had a large place in the early settlement 
of the west. Resettlement on homesteads, 
preferably in cooperatively managed colo- 
nies, is the way out of the present miasmal 
swamp of tenancy. EpwIn R. EMBREE 
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What would Horace Greeley Say now? 


BY CARTER GOODRICH 


MERICANS used to 
know where to go. 
Horace Greeley’s ad- 

vice was easy to give. It was 
not hard to predict that the 
westward current would 
continue until the good land 
was occupied. Long before 
that movement began to slacken, another tide of migra- 
tion started to carry farm people to the cities and gained 
increasing momentum from decade to decade. During the 
nineteen-twenties the great majority of counties were los- 
ing more migrants than they were receiving. The great 
urban agglomerations increased tremendously, and in 
some of them, as in a whirlpool, there was a counter- 
eddy out from the crowded center. The general motion 
was urban centralization; an undertow drew migrants 
out to the suburbs. 

There can be little doubt that these two movements 
of population carried Americans, on the whole, in the 
direction of economic advantage. But the present holds 
no such easy certainty. For half a century the frontier 
outlet has been closed, and for more than half a decade 
the city gates also have been shut. When millions are out 
of work, where to go becomes an urgent question. In 
their perplexity many thousands have drifted into a spon- 
taneous back-to-the-land movement. Our governments 
have taken unprecedented steps to guide and control the 
placement of population. What are the results of these 
emergency measures? What can and what should be 
done to guide migration toward genuine opportunity? 

Between 1930 and 1933 the long time trend was re- 
versed, and the farms gained more people than they lost. 
A number of observers believed that the new trend 
would be permanent, and perhaps even more hoped it 
might prove so. Have the depression migrants led the 
way to a better distribution of our population? An an- 
swer is suggested by the chart in the middle of page 361, 
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Have we any frontier left? If business recov- 
ery won't take up the slack of unemployment, 
is there room on the farms? The surprising an- 
swers which a Wharton School study gives to 
the questions of our migration and mobility 
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which analyzes, on the basis 
of the school census, the de- 
pression migration in the 
strictly agricultural counties 
of the state of Michigan. 

These counties were di- 
vided into four quarters, 
according to agricultural in- 
come per rural inhabitant in 1929. From 1922 to 1929 all 
four groups were losing population, but in varying de- 
gree. The richer the counties, the fewer of their inhabi- 
tants moved away. With the onset of depression, all the 
curves reversed themselves, each maintaining neatly its 
relative position. The poorest counties, which had lost 
the most people in good times, now in hard times gained 
the most. The depression migrants were moving back 
to the worst land. While none of the other areas exam- 
ined show results with quite such delightful statistical 
consistency, the general conclusion is confirmed by simi- 
lar studies in other states and by the census record of 
changes in numbers of farms between 1930 and 1935. A 
wholly disproportionate share of the depression migrants 
moved to the very areas—in the cutover region of Michi- 
gan and neighboring states, in the southern Appalachians 
and the old Cotton Belt—which past experience had 
shown to be least capable of providing a decent liveli- 
hood. 

The reasons are not mysterious. Many of the migrants 
were young people who went back home. Where more 
had left in good times, there were more to go back. Oth- 
ers, with little or no money, were looking for land to 
farm and roofs to shelter them. Even in depression, free 
land and abandoned shacks were not to be found in the 
Kentucky Bluegrass or the best of the Corn Belt. Such 
migrants could not be choosers. Though many merely 
shifted from city to county relief rolls—which in a num- 
ber of these counties were proportionately much higher 
than in any city—many managed to make a meager liv- 
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ing and preserve their independence. As a depression 
expedient, the movement may have had net advantages. 
As a guide to permanent placement, it scarcely merits 
discussion. These migrants will not stay, as is hinted by 
the curves after 1933. It would be tragic if they did. 
There may conceivably be a case for a back-to-the-land 
movement. There cannot be a case for the long run de- 
sirability of a back-to-the-worst-land movement. 

Meanwhile, both federal and certain state governments 
had had the courage to break with the tradition of laissez 
faire and make definite efforts to guide and control the 
placement of population. Of these the two most impor- 
tant have been the land programs directed toward re- 
moving or preventing agricultural settlement in certain 
hopeless areas, and the ventures in community building 
based on the ideas of part time farming and the decen- 
tralization of industry. 

It may appear ironic that the first of these seems aimed 
at closing the very avenues of escape which the depres- 


_ sion migrants took. The object is to eliminate agricul- 


ture in certain areas where its practice condemns the 
farmers to struggle against impossible odds; or where 
isolated settlement imposes excessive costs for social and 
governmental services; or where the effect of continued 
cultivation—as in the Dust Bowl and many other areas— 
is to destroy our resources by the processes of wind and 
water erosion. In Wisconsin, these ends have been sought 
by an ingenious adaptation to rural land of the familiar 
urban principle of zoning, and county authorities are 
permitted to bar off certain portions of their areas from 
future agricultural settlement. Such measures have al- 
ready been adopted in all the counties of the Wisconsin 
Cutover, and the movement is apparently spreading to 
other states. This method, however, obtains its effects 
rather slowly, since those already on the land are per- 
mitted to continue their present occupations. By con- 
trast, the quicker, though more costly, device of public 
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er correction of pas 
mistakes. In this fielc 
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Roosevelt’s term a 
governor. Under th 
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to non-agricultural use 

While these meas 
ures in effect tell peo 
ple where not to go, 0 
where not to stay, thi 
F federal governmen 
has also ventured upon the bolder task of suggesting tc 
certain people where to go, and even of organizing nev 
communities for them to live in. The Division of Subsist 
ence Homesteads and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad 
ministration each embarked on a program of building < 
number of brand new communities in which “the centra 
idea” was the “combination of payroll employment’— 
principally in manufacturing—“and part time gardening 
and farming.” Thus, it was argued, the settler woulc 
have his “money not in one bank but two,” and the sec 
ond of them would not fail in time of depression. 

A majority of the subsistence homesteads proper, anc 
virtually all of the rural-industrial communities of the 
FERA, were placed in areas remote from the majo1 
present concentrations of manufacturing employment 
Thus the success of the idea depended in considerable 
degree upon the prospects of a marked decentralization 
of industry. This was felt to be an advantage rather than 
an obstacle. As the most confident of the official pro- 
nouncements put it, “the factories are going to find it 
profitable to have their plants in the open country or vil- 
lages. ... We are trying to make it easier for [them] 
. . . to do this by grouping several hundred families to- 
gether in each of these rural communities, making a sort 
of reservoir of labor to which factories will naturally be 
attracted.” 

On the other hand, the Resettlement Administration, 
which became the somewhat uneasy inheritor of these 
enterprises, has in part of its own program adopted a 
very different policy as to location. Of its four largest 
new projects, one is suburban to Washington itself, and 
the other three are placed on the outskirts of major man- 
ufacturing districts—outside Milwaukee and Cincinnati 
and at Bound Brook, N. J., on the edge of the New York 
area. In these projects, a modified “union of agriculture 
and industry” is still intended, but the major criterion 
in location has been the accessibility to existing jobs. 
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these policies as measures of emer- 
gency relief. What it does ask is 
whether or not they have tended to 
place people where economic pros- 
pects are favorable. At every point, 
therefore, this question, like the de- 
cisions confronting the sponsors 
and administrators of the meas- 
ures, involves the risky and neces- 
sarily hypothetical task of attempt- 
ing to guess the more probable loca- 
tions of future opportunity. 

The case seems clearest with the 
more negative aspects of the land 
programs, which have been based 
on expert judgment and long prior 
research. Such recent studies as 
those of the National Resources 
Board and the Study of Population 
Redistribution demonstrate decis- 
ively enough—and floods and dust 
storms demonstrate more effect- 
ively—that misguided set- 
tlement, or population in- 
crease coupled with ad- 
vancing erosion, have 
resulted in the practice of 
agriculture in considera- 
ble areas in which it is 
impossible to raise a de- 
cent living, to support the 
social services, or to pre- 
vent a rapid wasting of 
our soil resources. Details 
aside, efforts to provide 
other opportunities for 
those now caught in these 
situations, and to prevent 
recurrence of such catas- 
trophes must be regarded 
as soundly based. 
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Back to the farm does not mean necessarily back to the horn of plenty. 
or retail sales, levels of living are higher in the industrial states than in the agricultural, particularly those of the South 


Here, then, are courageous government attempts to 
guide the placement of people. Do they guide them wise- 
ly or unwisely? This article cannot attempt a full an- 
swer. It will say nothing about the fascinating psycho- 
logical problems involved in the deliberate creation of 
new social units, except to suggest that it would be a 
characteristic Survey service to provide and interpret 
some of the human data necessary for appraising this 
aspect of the experiments. It will not consider questions 
| of administration. Nor is it concerned with the merit of 
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Fifteen minutes to 18,000 jobs, 35 minutes to 50,000, says 
a poster of the Resettlement Administration with this dia- 
gram of the new suburban project at Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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This conclusion, however, might be questioned by 
those who believe that agriculture must somewhere find 
room not only for the large natural increase of its own 
population but also for vast numbers of people displaced 
from industry. The issue is one that must be faced. It is 
given urgency not only by the present masses of urban 
unemployed but by the fact that manufacturing employ- 
ment failed to increase between 1919 and 1929 and by the 
continuing specter of technological unemployment. Yet 
the case for a permanent net movement into agricul- 


ture seems, on closer observation to 
be either defeatist or nostalgic. 
Certainly it cannot be based on 
either the present or the past living 
levels of the farming population. 
In any such comparison, the agri- 
cultural states, particularly those of 
the South, make a much less fa- 
vorable showing than the industrial 
ones, and the contrasts stand out 
even more sharply when it becomes 
possible to carry the analysis into 
smaller units than the states. Such 
studies, indeed, disclose the exist- 
ence of rural slums that by every 
material measure appear poorer 
than the worst of the urban slums. 
Surely Tobacco Road has nothing 
to share with West Madison Street. 
As the late Professor Edwin Can- 
nan pointed out in the English 
case, “it is admitted that there is 
already such a plenty of ag- 
ricultural produce that ag- 
riculture is not at all a well 
paid industry;” and he 
could see no basis for a 
back-to-the-land movement 
except the belief that “the 
unemployed, if placed on 
the land, might eat a little 
more and at any rate 
would be kept amused.” 
Nor is the argument like- 
ly to be altered by any 
great increases in the de- 
mand for agricultural 
products. More of them to 
be sure, could well be used 
if need were the only cri- 
terion. In this, as in every 
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Pioneering of past decades is summed up in the westward arrows showing net movement of native white Americans during the life- 
time of those alive in 1930. Secondary migrations head toward the industrial areas, those of Negroes toward the industrial North 


other major field of employment, we have today the 
tragic spectacle of men unemployed while human wants 
remain unsatisfied. But there are nevertheless significant 
differences in degree. It seems clear that agricultural 
output is closer to the limit of what is likely to be needed 
than is that of manufacturing, and that in certain of the 
less material services the possibilities of expansion are 
greater still. When the standard of living goes up, it is 
these other lines rather than foodstuffs which show the 
greatest increases in consumption. When the standard 
of living goes down, it is not in food that the sharpest 
cuts are made. If our national production again mounts, 
and we are able to satisfy more of the wants of the peo- 
ple, it is not to agriculture that we are likely to call a 
larger fraction of our working force. But if, on the other 
hand, our total income diminishes, a larger proportion of 
that smaller total will go to pay for the services of farm- 
ers. And if the decline is sufficiently drastic, more and 
more of us must give up the comforts and the costly ser- 
vices of a complex civilization and live as best we can 
on the meager returns of a subsistence agriculture. 

On which assumption should migration policy pro- 
ceed? It would be rash to predict a rising standard. But 
if, on the other hand, we believed that a decline looked 
more probable, it would seem that there were more urgent 
things to do than to decide where people should be 
placed to ease the transition to lower levels. It is not yet 
necessary to abandon the hope that by one means or 
another the economic system can be brought to resume 
the advance in total production for which it is physically 
so well equipped. And in a program of abundance there is 
no place for shift from other occupations into agriculture. 
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Perhaps, however, it is industry that will move back | 
the land. The question is crucial in the judgment of tl 
government’s communities, and we must therefore a: 
whether a wide decentralization of industry is probab 
or desirable. To some the matter is a foregone conclusio. 
and many believe that a vast movement in this directic 
is already well begun. To this at least, a definite answi 
can be given. In 1929 the Census of Manufactures selecte 
a list of 200 counties including all the important conce! 
trations of manufacturing employment in the Unite 
States and containing almost three quarters of all tk 
wage jobs. This small group of counties held almost pr 
cisely the same proportion of the total employment, an 
paid slightly more than the same proportion of tot 
wages, in 1933 as in 1899. Some that were unimporta1 
at the beginning grew tremendously during the perio 
but the significant thing is that even the new develo) 
ments in general were concentrated rather than scattere 
over the countryside. During an entire generation the 
has been no net tendency toward the dispersion of er 
ployment to remote locations. 

Within these limited areas, however, a different ty; 
of decentralization has in fact taken place. In 1899 near. 
two fifths of all the wage jobs in manufacturing wel 
concentrated in the principal cities of the great industri 
areas, shown in black on the map on page 360. In 19: 
only one third were in the cities—a shrinkage of 16 
percent. The corresponding gains occurred in their sul 
urbs and peripheries and in the counties that appear | 
the shading of more moderate concentration. The cha 
acteristic movement, therefore, has been a diffusion « 
spreading of industry—rather (Continued on page 40( 
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illion people without town or 
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he trail of a living, many of 
them have come up against 
jarmed state lines in the West. 
Miss Lerrigo deals with the hu- 
man values of their helpless 
eddy in the main currents which 
Professor Carter Goodrich has 
described in the previous article 
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CLOSE-UP_OF THE TRANSIENT_TIDE WESTWARD. THE 1935 TREND IS NOW REPEATED 


On Every Town's Doorstep 


BY RUTH A. LERRIGO 


OBODY—with the possible exception of him- 
self—really wants to bother with the transient, 
but, with the abandonment of the federal gov- 

ernment’s transient program, there he is, on every town’s 
doorstep, “homeless and unattached.” He is Tom Mc- 
Kay, who followed the midwest harvests for years, found 
“nothing doing” last year and, his usual annual grub- 
stake non-existent, headed for the city. He is Jack Car- 
ter, with his wife and child, who, when his job petered 
out, traveled east in the family car for a vacation at his 
brother’s shabby little beach hotel, and was surprised 
when he had no money, even for gasoline, to get back 
home to Iowa. He is “Jim,” from Savannah, age sixteen, 
not sure of his last name but sure he was a “state board 
boy,” who apparently just lit out for the love of going 
places. He is Mat Johnson, steel worker, who was not 
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Charts from the Transient Unemployed, 
Mode of travel of the transient unemployed. Each black figure represents 10,000 persons 


needed any longer when the rolling-mills stopped rolling 
in his little Pennsylvania town. He is troubled, neatly 
clad Robert Browne who “got mad at Dad,” after one of 
the family flare- “ups W hich ‘happened so often after Dad 
lost his job. He is, perhaps, Old Tom Hicks of Browns- 
ville, who never was much good and decided to try his 
luck on the road. 

Whoever he is, the end result is the same. He is the un- 
solved transient problem. Each community’s attempt to 
overlook him has the same effect. Turned out from one 
place he pops up in another. Today the immediate plight 
of the transient unemployed is proving a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box. 

Last September, Uncle Sam formally disowned respon- 
sibility for these quarter million or so step-children, to 
whom, for two and a half strenuous years, he had given 
emergency food and shelter in cities, and longer refuge 
and occupation in camps. Case by case, transient bureaus 
had given attention to their needs and perplexities. These 
were people up against it, people in extremities. When 
the scrapping of the federal transient program withdrew 
their last, wits’-end resource, those who knew the inten- 
sity of the situation expressed grave forebodings. One 
by one these are being realized, while the unhappy hu- 
man components of the problem, straws carried on an 
ill wind, are getting in the hair, offending the eyes and 
interfering with the complacence of every community 
they reach. 

Perhaps the most dramatic exhibit, suspect of curbing 
civil liberties and of dubious legality [see The Survey, 
April 1936, page 111], is the action of the Chief of Police of 
Los Angeles in turning back 
with an “arthed patrol unwel- 
come visitors seeking to cross 
a section of the California 
border. The welcome of the 
Golden State—unlike its al- 
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luring and much-polished publicity which shines alike on 
the funded and the unfunded—was withheld from indi- 
gent arrivals “with no definite purpose,” save perhaps a 
very personal one. Soon afterward the governor of Colo- 
rado sought to protect his state against “importations of 
cheap labor” by giving national guardsmen the job of 
curbing the seasonal influx of migratory labor for the 
sugar beet fields. Americans were treated to the specta- 
cle—as yet a curiosity—of a hundred armed sentry posts 
set up to meet trains, buses and cars crossing a state line. 

At the same time other parts of the country began 
getting the first trickles from the spring thaw of the 
migrant population, with the dams and reservoirs of the 
government's erstwhile human flood control—the FERA 
transient program—dismantled. Now, in small towns on 
“through” highways, police are distracted by the sudden 
increase in petty crimes, panhandling, applicants for shel- 
ter at police stations and flophouses. From New Jersey 
to California reports pour in of new “jungles” springing 
up in the fertile soil of abandoned excavations, under 
bridges, along rivers, dumps and railroads. The origin of 
many of these colonies is traceable to the discontinuance 
of shelters and work camps. The closing of the remain- 
ing WPA work camps, into which thousands of wander- 
ing and homeless men were received before the federal 
transient program was terminated, is ominous for the 
future in many communities. 

In New York City, with virtually the entire program 
of work and shelter camps for the metropolitan area dis- 
continued and only a night’s shelter at the municipal 
lodging house available to new transient applicants, the 
Emergency Relief Bureau took a quick overnight census 
of “floaters.” Nearly six thousand men were found sleep- 
ing in subways, parks, abandoned buildings, terminals, 
and the like. Last September more than seven thousand 
transient and local homeless men were being cared for in 
New York by the federal transient program. Now the 
orderly efficient provision of minimum human decencies 
for the hapless wayfarer has given way to such miserable 
means of existence as he can filch from an unwilling 
community—forced to lawlessness and prodded by an 
unending “Move'on!” Among social workers the federal 
transient program was considered of enough value for 
its demise to arouse a storm of protest. In its two and a 
half years it cost the government $89 million. It had 
tackled a continuing problem with some genuinely reme- 
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dial treatment, though many criticisms of its weakness 
were heard. In the countrywide system of shelter an 
work camps, drinking, although forbidden, was a set 
ous problem, almost impossible to control. About the on! 
effective “treatments” were the red-blooded social eves 
ings, and classes in practical subjects such as radio, nav 
gation, carpentry, which some far-sighted camp directo: 
planned. 

“Uncle Sam’s Hotel System,” it was often argued, b 
providing assurance of shelter, not too widely space 
encouraged roaming, when boys and men were footloos 
As a rule, however, criticisms turned on methods rath 
than on the principle of federal provision for the migrar 
unattached. Now the federal transient program is ov« 
and apparently its swan song is a comprehensive stud 
The Transient Unemployed, long under way by the R 
search Division of the FERA and recently complete 
under the aegis of the WPA. Here, for the first time, 
provided an accurate picture of the size and real “inwar 
ness” of the problem, just as it is tossed back into i 
original chaos. 

To the Interstate Conference on Transients and Settl 
ment Laws, which gathered in March at Trenton, N. 
to consider. the current dilemma and possible ways ou 
Dr. Ellen C. Potter, chairman of the National Commi 
tee on Care of Transient and Homeless reported: 


Stock taking all over the country indicates that whi 
registration has ceased for transients, transiency has ne 
stopped. This movement of population has not been create 
by the “transient program” which was the first comprehensi\ 
attempt made to relieve and perhaps to solve the proble: 
. . . Only the federal government is equal to the task. . . 

Men will not starve—they will not let their children star 
in a land like this. If society will not provide an order! 
method for the solution of this problem, these men will tak 
it into their own hands. 

We are, therefore, face to face with a condition full « 
peril for individuals who will’ become outcasts in our soci: 
setting if we permit this situation to progress to its logic: 
conclusion. 


Much of the acuteness of the problem of securing cat 
for the migrant, especially from local relief sources, 
rooted in a general and natural mistrust of the strange 
who asks help from those who feel under no oblig: 
tion to him. This attitude, in turn, is rooted in ignoranc 
of how transiency happens. Wherever experts gather t 
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| 
scuss the transient problem it is 
nerally admitted that its real 
urces go deep into American his- 
ry and tradition; that migration 
the: restless and insecure, whether 
eking gold, homesteads, freedom 
om oppression, or jobs, is in fact 
st an old American custom. Given 
e American habit of life, our job 
security and our assorted state set- 
ement laws it is actually a fairly 
isy matter to wake up suddenly and 
nd yourself officially a transient. 

In giving relief, the federal pro- 
am defined transients as unattached 
ersons or family groups who had 
ot resided for one continuous year 
r longer in the state at the time 
hey made application for relief. In 
ome states, absence for only one year cancels legal set- 
lement. If you are unlucky enough to have moved from 
uch a state to one which requires two, and often more 
rears residence to establish new settlement, your plight 
us regards a claim to public assistance is obvious. Set- 
lement laws differ with almost every state, agreeing 
renerally at only one point—that some claim to settle- 
nent be established as title to public relief, a stipula- 
tion the historical ancestry of which reaches back to 
medieval times. In addition, special forms of relief, 
such as the current so-called emergency relief arranged 
by local units, often add local residence requirements 
quite apart from state settlement. Thus they compli- 
cate further the life of the indigent transient, who may 
be not only homeless, but stateless, and townless—sans 
everything but American citizenship. 

It never occurred to the Maloney’s, for instance, to think 
of themselves as transient or legally homeless. As city 
apartment dwellers, they gave up their home when they 
moved upstate to try out what seemed the best way to 
conserve their $2500 nest egg, on hand when Mr. Ma- 
loney was laid off by the drugstore which had employed 
him as pharmacist during the last twenty-two years. 

It took the Maloneys just eighteen months to discover 
that a rabbit farm is practically sure-fire for production 
but that distribution and sales are entirely different mat- 
ters. The three of them turned their faces back “home” 
where they had friends and the best hope of a new job 
for the errant pharmacist, and once more rented from 
a friendly landlord the apartment where they had lived 
for seventeen years. Eventually, a reluctant application 
for relief brought out the astonishing fact that the Ma- 
loney’s one brief unhappy venture had cost them their 
status. That eighteen months upstate had forfeited their 
right to local emergency relief. 

There was also the curious way that Walter Winter 
became a transient. Walter, a Pennsylvanian, had a 
rather proud record including an Oxford scholarship, 
authorship of several books, and good jobs on newspa- 
pers, both in London and in Philadelphia. Somehow he 
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always drifted back into free-lancing, and, literary mar- 
kets being slimmer these years, had fallen back on lec- 
ture tours. In Cleveland a “hit-and-run” driver caught 
Walter. With his funds all in expectancy there was noth- 
ing for him but the “charity ward” of a public hospital. 
Walter signed the hospital register for what proved to 
be six months’ sentence to bed. As a non-resident he was 
considered lucky to get free care at all, and when finally 
he was discharged it was found that his family had 
washed its hands of him, as an irresponsible, eccentric 
“globe-trotter,” had not heard of him in years and didn’t 
care to—and, what was more convincing, could not help 
him. Friends in Philadelphia attested to his good record 
but were unwilling to promise support if he were re- 
turned there. Due to his itchy foot, he had no claim to 
public support anywhere. So the Transient Bureau was 
stumped in disposing of its erudite, and, be it said, some- 
what resentful charge. 

Benny, aged twenty, caterer’s assistant, had regular 
though seasonal employment with a concession which 
followed various race meetings, working out of a south- 
ern city. A doctor told Benny he had tuberculosis, so he 
tried Texas, New Mexico, Kansas in his off months, and 
finally wound up in an East Coast state, looking in vain 
for his sister who, he had thought, lived there and might 
take in a brother now in desperate physical condition. 
Owing to the peculiar conditions of Benny’s employ- 
ment, it was impossible to allocate him as a legal resident 
when the Transient Bureau came into his haphazard 
existence. He was too ill for the types of care then pro- 
vided for transients. Finally, by special arrangement a 
public hospital in a state having no conceivable connec- 
tion with Benny’s life history assumed his support—and 
lacking federal assistance is now saddled with him, prob- 
ably for the balance of his days. 

These are, of course, only scattered examples of the 
people who have become transient. Their variety is le- 
gion. About the only thing the various migrants have in 
common, actually, is what they lack: jobs, legal settle- 
ment and funds. 
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Besides the Malo- 
neys, the Walter 
Winters, the Ben- 
nys, transients may 
be, for instance, 
families who have 
been dislodged 
through circum- 
stance, or who set 
out deliberately in 
quest of a_ better 
chance at the foot of 
some dusty high- 
way’s rainbow. Of- 
ten they are hitch- 
hikers, with father 
and mother divid- 
ing the children, 
trusting to meet at 
a convenient post- 
office or bus station 
just ahead. Or they 
may have bus fare, or a decrepit family car. Though 
they have not been conspicuous in the community, their 
numbers have been alarming and, apparently were on 
the increase when the federal program closed. Those 
who were lucky enough to become the charges of some 
locality while federal transient bureaus were functioning, 
in most communities have been carried, until now, by 
some temporary arrangement, if they have no legal set- 
tlement to which to be returned. But for “new” transient 
families, most towns now offer at most a few nights’ 
shelter. Almost universally, local funds are more and 
more jealously guarded for obvious local needs. If set- 
tlement has been lost, requirements for establishing resi- 
dence are likely to specify at least a year of local self- 
support, unless some agency sees fit to arrange a special 
dispensation. That failing, little remains for a non-settled 
family needing relief but a weary round, exhausting the 
hospitality of one community after another. 

Most often the transient unattached man is—or re- 
ports himself to be—single; or he may have left his fam- 
ily in hope of employment after exhausting home-town 
resources. Sometimes, though comparatively seldom, 
unattached women were included in transient bureau 
registrations, usually from homes broken by family 
troubles and poverty. A good many southern Negroes 
and West Indians have been drawn into the migrant 
stream by glittering stories still 
current concerning fortunes to 
be made in New York and other 
large cities. Small groups, usually 
shunning the transient bureau 
and relief office are gypsies, ha- 
bitually living by their own 
peculiar devices. 

Again, the transient may be 
just a perfectly normal—accord- 
ing to his lights—migratory la- 
borer. It was no design of his 
that this flood of “tenderfeet” 
and “gay cats” descended on his 
means and places of livelihood, 
nor that certain types of work, 
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Class in marine engineering at a New Jersey Transient Bureau camp 


once freely acce 
ble to him, dv 
dled or were sou 
by swarms of I 
unemployed. U 
fairly recent ye 
he commanded g 
wages and a deg 
of respect in c 
munities where 
seasonal labor ° 
important and 
pected. Now 
may be forced 
seek relief. 

A group of tr 
sients small in mi 
ber but conspicu 
in the public mi 
is that well-est 
lished class kno 
as the “true hol 
He is not a depression phenomenon, of course, and 
an appreciable part of the real transient problem. C 
trary to general belief, transient bureaus and organi: 
relief agencies have never been in favor with the he 
The “panhandler” is another story; normally he cor 
from the “local unattached,” though necessity undot 
edly drives many migrants to begging. 

Figures now available do not justify the popular « 
harrowing belief that there has been “an army of bo 
on the road. Unquestionably the group of boys v 
were exposed to the physical and social hazards of 
migrant’s existence constituted a problem out of prof 
tion to its size, but when government counts were m: 
such boys were much fewer than at one time was 
lieved. At no time do the registration records for twe 
months reported by the federal transient program sh 
a proportion of unattached transients under twenty ye 
of age exceeding one fifth of the total. This proport 
tended consistently to be much higher in summer < 
spring months, favorable to travel, and during sch 
vacations. The FERA study indicates that this sumr 
group undoubtedly included recruits from among sch 
boys, many of whom said frankly that they were on 
road more from a desire to see the country than fr 
economic necessity. On the other hand many you 
boys, feeling unwelcome or restless in families on re 
or with skimpy resources, set 
on their own. But those actu: 
under sixteen years of age, stuc 
indicate, in most months were 
over one percent of all “transi 
unattached” and, from ages 
teen, to nineteen, were usu: 
around 15 to 19 percent of 
total. 

One of the greatest sources 
difficulty in early planning 
transient relief sprang from a‘cc 
plete lack of accurate inforr 
tion as to the actual size of 
load. In discussing this the fede 
study, (Continued on page 3: 
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ITH Flag Day coming June 14 you would 
think that the stars and stripes, officially 159 
years old, were sufficiently cherished and dis- 
jayed to need no compulsory salutes and rituals. But 
ere are patriots in the U.S., evidently inspired by the 
forced flag salutes now the fashion in stiff-armed for- 
ign parts, who would have patriotic devotions manda- 
ry. In March a zealous New York assemblyman intro- 
ced a bill requiring school buses to be painted 
d-white-and-blue. That bill failing, a month later both 
uses of the legislature agreed upon and passed another, 
aking mandatory the display of the flag in school 
semblies. This act, said one ardent supporter of enforced 
atriotism, would “save the situation.” Just what the sit- 
ation was he could not describe, for already the state 
chool law requires every school to fly a flag and stipulates 
at the Commissioner of Education shall prescribe regu- 
r patriotic exercises. Beyond a doubt, these flag laws 
ave the situation for the flagmakers. If Old Glory became 
s ubiquitous as Germany’s swastika, the boom in bunt- 
ng can be imagined. An ordinary five-by-eight woolen 
lag costs $11. 

In New York City, a local ordinance compels every 
treet orator, whether he is a Communist, evangelist, or 
| fakir selling rattlesnake oil, to be flanked by a flag at 
east three by four feet in size. Not content, the flag- 
ninded lawmakers of the Empire State have tried man- 
ully, although thus far in vain, to force every indoor 
neeting where a political discussion is open to the public 
ikewise to display a flag of generous proportions. On the 
ace of it this seems a mild concession to the bunting 
yusiness, but it must be pointed out that such a law 
vould make it possible for the police to enter any build- 
ng, any public restaurant frequented by politicians, busi- 
1ess Men, Economists, Communists, Socialists, labor union 
members, and, seeing no flag, to arrest those present. 
t is difficult to imagine ‘such a blow to civil rights in 
he name of the flag falling on a meeting of regulation 
Democrats or Republicans. It is aimed, of course, at 
inpopular minorities. 

In Massachusetts, which like many other states insists 
ipon the pledge of allegiance to the flag in public schools, 
everal school children have been expelled because their 
yarents’ sect, Jehovah’s Witnesses, forbids obeisance to 
iny “image.” You may smile at such a literal theological 
nterpretation; nevertheless, the law itself is equally para- 
Joxical in that it contradicts the words of the pledge of 
llegiance: “with liberty and justice for all.” In a recent 
inalysis of the compulsory flag salute in public schools, 
William G. Fennell and Edward J. Friedlander of the 
New York Bar, on behalf of the Committee on Academic 
“reedom of the American Civil Liberties Union, have 
shown how such a law violates constitutional guaranties 
of freedom, religious and otherwise. To reinforce their 
irgument, they quote the classic words of George Wash- 
ngton to Lafayette in 1777 when the officers of a Vir- 
yinia brigade refused to take an oath of obedience to the 
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Our Flag Is Still Here 


BY SAMUEL PAUL PUNER AND VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


United States: “As every oath should be a free act of the 
mind... I would not wish in any instance that there 
should be the least degree of compulsion exercised.” 

It has been observed many times that our national 
anthem remains fresh and unhackneyed because it re- 
quires a wide compass that school children cannot sing, 
and is in three-four time so parades cannot march to it. 
Patriotism is qualitative, not quantitative, and the fre- 
quency with which the anthem is sung or the flag waved 
has very little to do with it. In fact we have by law cut 
down the currency of the flag, forbidding its use as a 
picture on merchandise for sale, the one exception being 
a Boy Scout selling calendars for his organization. 

In 1895 the state of Pennsylvania, fearful of the compe- 
tition of anarchy with democracy, passed the first red flag 
law, prohibiting the display of a red flag in any parade or 
procession. Under that statute the Harvard band, flaunt- 
ing its ancient crimson, would be in danger of prosecu- 
tion. Massachusetts repealed its own post-War red flag 
law in a hurry lest Harvard force that issue. California’s 
red flag law was declared unconstitutional, but a New York 
state law, under which two Socialists were prosecuted in 
1933, still stands. Nevertheless, in New York city, during 
this year’s May Day parade, the Communists and Social- 
ists marched round Union Square with hundreds of red 
flags flying. The police ignored the red flag law. Indeed 
they tactfully told a War veteran who was offering small 
American flags for sale to beat it, evidently on the sensi- 
ble theory that it was not the place and time to hawk 
the stars and stripes. Thus the traditional American right 
to assemble was preserved in peace. 


HE best meant efforts to force flag observances upon 

every-day citizens and school children are foreign to 
democracy. That is why, in this patriotic season of the 
year (as Memorial Day, Flag Day and Independence 
Day orators expound the beauty of freedom, and the star 
spangled banner waves without compulsion) it is appro- 
priate to remember that the American flag is a fine sight 
in the summer breeze because we love it—not because 
we are required by law to display it, and are threatened 
with arrest if we fail to do so. So long as the flag stands 
for every man’s freedom, we can even refrain from the 
pleasant academic pastime of confronting highfalutin 
patriots with history instead of song and story. Betsy 
Ross did not figure in the history of the flag till in 1870 
her grandson nominated her for that fame. Barbara 
Fritchie (bless her!) never saw Stonewall Jackson as 
Whittier describes it. By the dawn’s early light, however, 
Francis Scott Key did see the giant banner that Mary 
Pickersgill sewed together on the floor of a Baltimore 
brewery. Our flag affectionately surrounded by pic- 
turesque traditions should not be used to drive stubborn 
radicals underground. Or even to compel school children 
to think that patriotism is something handed down from 
above, not a profound emotion which grows out of faith 
in the promise of American life. 
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The Pleasures of Hate 


BY WILL IRWIN 


HE present mania 

for baiting the alien 

is, I hope, only an 
evanescent phase of Ameri- 
cin life—one of those hyster- 
ical outbursts of hatred 
which run their course, die out and ten years later are 
scarcely remembered. But mankind, as Dr. George Vin- 
cent has pointed out, loves to hate. Destructive though 
the emotion may be, it strikes pleasant chords. All mod- 
ern religions and systems of ethics in our western world 
have commanded us not to hate our individual neigh- 
bor. Religion has less concerned itself with hatred of the 
collective neighbor. When it comes to him, all we need 
is some moral justification. Having that, we may without 
fear of conscience revel in orgies of hatred spiced with 
self-righteousness. Moral justification is, of course, easy 
to find. We need only convince ourselves that our adver- 
saries, whether a nation, a sect or a race, constitute a men- 
ace which needs suppressing for the ultimate good of 
humanity. 

The impulsion to hate the collective neighbor began, 
probably, with the first gathering of humanity into 
groups and clans., And it rolled on, like a snowball over 
a trash heap, gathering into itself the debris of our in- 
vidious emotions such as the fear which is akin to hatred 
and that destructive but also comic emotion, racial and 
national conceit. The average man or woman would like 
to be ravishingly attractive, supremely talented, incred- 
ibly rich or overwhelmingly powerful. Of course, he isn’t 
—his common sense tells him that. But he has at hand a 
protective mechanism as strong as the rock of Gibraltar 
and nearly as old, his conceit about his race and his 
group. That form of self-exaltation seems to his fellows 
not only excusable but even highly commendable. So 
does its vocal expression. In barbaric days the undefeated 
champion, like Goliath, might stride out in front of the 
army beating his breast, and bellow forth the announce- 
ment that he could whip any man alive. Indeed, his ad- 
mirers expected it of him. As mankind grew refined that 
sort of thing wasn’t done any longer; but as if to give 
this ancient urge an outlet, civilized society permitted the 
citizen to boast as blatantly as he pleased about his group, 
his race, his nation. Again, it was rather expected of him. 
So the fine, generous emotion of patriotism often be- 
came distorted, as by a curved mirror, into grotesque 
forms. 

I need scarcely recall to you how the demagogues of 
certain foreign nations, employing the modern art of in- 
tensive propaganda, have entwined national conceit with 
the pleasurable emotion of hate to produce. expressions 
and action which, to the cool observer, resemble the sin- 
ister illogic of insanity. At least one among them has tin- 
kered with the Beatitudes to make hate rank with love 
among the Christian virtues. Printing, the telegraph, the 
radio, the motion picture, all in themselves instruments 
for lifting the mind of the individual out of its little 
group and raising the curtains between him and the 
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born? 


Why do overzealous patriots hate the foreign- 
In this penetrating article Mr. Irwin 
analyzes alien-baiting, describes it as an 
attempt to welch on a great American bargain 


outer world of huma 
have been perverted to s 
as cup-bearers for this 
bauch. Just now the w 
is hating as bitterly as in 
period of history. Like 
tony or drunkenness hatred seems an agreeable 
when you practice it yourself, but disgusting when 
served in others. And so even the best and most ar 
haters among us will agree that hatred, when pract 
by the other fellow, is the spiritual curse of the cont 
porary world. ; 

Until recently, we Americans have been rather | 
and desultory haters. True, we had the Indian, but in 
case hatred soon destroyed what it fed upon. As we g 
to be a nation, we found ourselves singularly fortu: 
in our neighbors. We had no hereditary enemy on 
borders; no situation like that between France and ( 
many or between Austria and Italy. Except during 
War of 1812 it was impossible to work up a really s 
factory animosity toward the Canadians; they were 
much like us and too well-behaved. Mexico was enti 
too distant from our own centers of civilization. We t 
it out, mostly, in fierce and blazing internal poli 
whose manifestations of speech and editorial are lite 
curiosities today. For example, my deceased fathe: 
law, Gideon Haynes, was by occupation a criminolc 
and prison reformer. He was also a charter member 
to speak, of the Republican party. When he made a 
litical speech he used always to introduce a highly 
plauded climax which went about as follows: “Whi 
will not go so far as to‘say that every Democrat is a 1 
inal, I have never known a criminal who was not a D 
ocrat.” “And,” says his daughter, “the old dear re 
believed it!” 


T is impossible to isolate thought in this moc 

world. Ideas good or bad, and even corporate e 
tions, blow like great winds across all borders. ) 
hatred has infected us also. Lacking a hereditary foe, 
are taking it out now on the alien in our midst. 7 
process is, to be sure, not altogether new. Our past 
witnessed such episodes as anti-Chinese riots in San F. 
cisco, anti-Irish riots in Boston, anti-Italian riots in S 
Orleans. Now newspapers and magazines are stirring 
a rage against the man who is “different.” Patriotic s 
eties are smiting him in the sacred name of our f 
fathers. Some of the most prominent of these organ 
tions base their membership on ancestry, on long far 
occupation of America. On this form of absurd s1 
bishness, my friend, the late Robert Rudd Whit 
among the wisest wits of his generation, spoke the f 
word. His own forebears settled in North America s¢ 
centuries before last week. “I’m getting up a new ge 
logical order,” said Whiting. “Want to join? It wil 
the largest and most popular society of the kind « 
known in America. I’m calling it Sons of the Steer 
Exclusiveness for the masses, you understand. No r 
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when an American family 
e here, that’s how it came.” 
‘sually, and most especially at 
ent, hatred of the foreign born 
its roots in economic circum- 
ces. We have just lived 
yugh the worst depression in 
history. All Americans, par- 
arly the humble among us, 
ve found themselves struggling 
jobs and even for relief. Wrath 
inst the alien, as a competitor, 
asily fed. It may even serve a 
ictical purpose for certain in- 
cere or corrupt politicians, who 
fhe out of mind have achieved 
ir ends by wrapping themselves 
the American flag and daring 
yone to strike at them through 
sacred folds. 
The truth is that these people 
yuld have us welch on a bargain. 
fore the World War many of 
old inhabitants flaunted the 
ea that America was the haven 
the oppressed of all nations. 
ertain elements, commercializing 
is sentiment, encouraged immi- 
ration because steamship compa- 
ies wanted the fares and railroad 
- grading companies wanted the 
bor. Probably the new arrivals 
ime too fast. But that was as 
1uch the fault of men whose an- 
sstors fought in the Revolution as 
f the immigrants themselves. 
ome of those same people who 
sed the alien’s labor and sought 
is patronage are now leading the 
xitation to “keep the alien in his 
lace.” 
We have always had all sorts 
F newcomers—the bad_ along 
ith the good. The old American 
ock, someone has said, is a cross 
ction of England. Among those 
ho came over on the Mayflower 
ith Elder Brewster, scholar and 
rovincial aristocrat, was a boy 
amed Billington whom the Pil- 
rims afterward hanged for good 
nd sufficient cause. Likewise 
\ese more recent new stocks were 
cross section of the nations from 
hich they sprang. If we are go- 
1g to deport them or “keep them 
own,” let us be coldly logical. Let 
s dig up the bones of Michelsen, 
ur first Nobel Prize winner, of 
reinmetz, the electric wizard, of 
upin, great scientist and by no 
veans the least of our authors— 
t us dig up those bones and send 
em = (Continued on page 398) 
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Newcomers now are 
few, but these men, 
behind the high 
fence at Ellis Island, 
are awaiting admit- 
tance to the U. S. 


<i | FEEL keenly that in a time of stress such as the present, erroneous state- 
ments which might serve to feed the fires of prejudices, misunderstand- 
ing and intolerance, and thus set one part of our people needlessly against 
another should not be permitted to go unchallenged.” Thus Commissioner of 
Immigration Daniel W. MacCormack during his refutation before the re- 
cent Congressional committee hearings regarding the alleged number of 
aliens illegally in this country. 

For once again the tide of prejudice against the alien is rising—a phe- 
nomenon which makes it periodic appearance in this country. “Aliens are 
taking away jobs from the native born; more aliens are on relief propor- 
tionately than citizens; aliens and their children are chiefly responsible for 
crime and racketeering; millions of aliens are here illegally, and are con- 
tinuing to enter in violation of our laws.” Such is the latest theme song of 
a large part of the press, certain members of Congress and patriotic societies, 
in an effort to create a public opinion as unjust and dangerous to the best 
interests of the nation as it is to the foreign born in our midst. 

Why this tide of red baiting today, a tide which has been more or less 
dormant for nearly two decades? The answer is as clear as it was after 
the Great War when “down with the foreigner” was the natural corollary 
of the super-patriotism which followed thereon. Today the reason for this 
growing prejudice has its roots in economic conditions as is pointed out in 
this article by a keen observer of social conditions. In such a crisis as we 
have been going through facts to back up such fantastic accusations are not 
necessary, for they fall on receptive ears. To answer but one of the most 
common however: J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Bureau of Investiga- 
tion of the United States Department of Justice, stated in his annual report 
for 1935 that of each 100,000 foreign born whites in the general popula- 
tion of the country, 197.4 were arrested during the year, while the corre- 
sponding for native whites is 382.6. Alien baiting is but part of an insidious 
campaign against real or imaginary foes of an existing order. It is high time 
the sane and fair elements take a hand in the discussion. Will Irwin offers 
the psychological and historical background from which to start. IDI 


To Pittsburgh to join 
their father came 
these peasant girls 
from Czechoslovakia 
within the past year. 


sa ; 
Photographs, International News 
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Edith 


“We in the West ... believe in the strenuous life; we 
are not afraid of difficult tasks . . . we are not afraid of 
failure—only of living in ‘the gray twilight that knows 
neither victory nor defeat.’ . . . To some of us who are 
children of the western pioneers, turning the prairie sod 
is no more fascinating and, I may add, no more difficult 
than hewing a path for a new and growing profession. 
..+ We haye, by right of inheritance, a capacity for 
dogged drudgery and a grim determination to survive in 


the face of opposition that is very necessary in new edw-- 


cational ventures that have to be built without money 
and with none too many friends.” 
Edith Abbott, in “Social Welfare and Professional 


Education.” 
() the University chimes, stands a roomy brick 
house. It has the high ceilings, wide doorways, 
dark floors and mahogany woodwork of the late nineties. 
The living room is large enough to hold, without jostling, 
the old and the new; fine old hand-carved black walnut 
furniture, comfortable modern chairs and couch, conve- 
nient end tables. Above the low bookcases that line the 
walls steel engravings hang side by side with etchings, 
prints and photographs. There are pots of ivy, an open 
fireplace, a deep window seat; and there is a little child’s 
rocker—quaint but sturdy. Grace says it was Edith’s, 
Edith insists it belonged to Grace. 

Here, on an afternoon in April, I sat at tea with the 
Abbotts—Edith who is Dean of the School of Social Ser- 
vice and Grace who is the Professor of Public Welfare of 
the University of Chicago. Our talk veered here and 
there, touched on influences that shape careers; and set- 
tled down to a discussion of what led these sisters into 
social work—before social work even knew itself by that 
name. 

“It was just a series of accidents,” said Edith, firmly. 
“Say what you like, people make good because of hard 
work, of course. But the doors of opportunity are often 
opened to them by chance or luck.” 

There was truth enough in that theory to send us back 
across the years. One by one we took up the accidents 


N the south side of Chicago, within clear reach of 
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The 
Abbotts 


of 


Nebraska 


BY 


HELEN CODY BAKER 


Grace 


which brought the Puritan Abbotts across the seas fi 
Andover, England, to help form the new Andover 
Massachusetts in 1640, and finally sent them on westw 
into the pioneer state of Illinois. Here Othman A. 

bott, father of Grace and Edith, grew out of boyhood 
before the Civil War. He walked ten miles thro 
spring prairie mud to hear Wendell Phillips speak, 

“soon forgot the fatigue, but never forgot that beaut 
voice defending the abolitionist faith.” Before he | 
eighteen he enlisted in the 9th Illinois. Cavalry, after 
Battle of Bull Run, when Abraham Lincoln called 
“three hundred thousand more.” He finished the wa 
a first lieutenant. After that he read law and taugh 
Illinois, then went west to Grand Island, Nebr., v 
his brother in a covered wagon. He built his own | 
law office out of cottonwood logs. Antelope grazed r 
the door. In 1872 the prairie home was built—a two-st 
frame house with a white picket fence. In that soil wh 
men said only “buffalo grass” would grow, he plar 
trees, shrubs and a garden. They thrived, in spite of 
neighbors’ pessimism! Then he went back to Illinois 
his bride. They had been rival honor students at Be 
dere High School, and had met occasionally at neight 
hood picnics and spelling schools. During the war 
acquaintance had lapsed, but afterwards it had grc 
into a steady friendship. A short visit to his fath 
home, soon after Othman went west, resulted in an 
gagement. 

She was Elizabeth Griffin, a “birthright” Quaker 
an ardent abolitionist. Her mother and aunt had m 
aged a station of the Underground Railway. She | 
worn black on the day John Brown was hanged. A 
child of eight she had memorized Elizabeth Cady St 
ton’s speech on Woman Suffrage. As a student at “Re 
ford Female Seminary” at which Julia Lathrop and J 
Addams were students, she had known Miss Adda 
older sister. The principal, Miss Sill, hopeful of mak 
good Presbyterians of all her flock, held compuls 
prayer meetings at which she would set forth her o 
views and then ask every girl who disagreed with th 
to rise and leave the room. Over and over Elizabeth G 
fin rose and walked slowly out in loyalty to her Qua 
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neiples. During their engagement Elizabeth and Oth- 
n had read and exchanged John Stuart Mills’ “Sub- 
tion of Women.” Their daughters have it still, with 
» marginal notes of the betrothed couple. 

“ortunate indeed for the four Abbott children, the 
triage of that soldier-pioneer father, vigorous, out- 
ken and independent, and that Quaker mother who 
lieved in gentle methods with the young,” but whose 
ntleness cloaked steadfast purposes. They had grown 
with the young law of a young land. It was no super- 
posed remote control but something they helped to 
ild and used every day of their lives. If your first act, 
a young man about to be married, is to put your newly 
quired home in your wife’s name, the “married wo- 
an’s property act” means something real to you. The 
mestead law, all the land laws, the discussion of fed- 
al versus state control, the debate over state or county 
ntrol of school funds and lands, the long fight for 
oman’s suffrage, were living issues in that home. The 
bbotts were a united family. The “accidents” that sent 
eir father to two state constitutional conventions and 
ected him first lieutenant governor of Nebraska, the 
chance or luck” that inspired their mother to work tire- 
ssly for woman’s suffrage, for the State Soldiers’ Home, 
e first public park in Grand Island, the first woman’s 
lub, the public library, left their mark on the children. 
hey drank in old stories. Celebrities often came to that 
rairie home, crowding its seven rooms. Six-year-old 
idith was once proud to share her bed with Susan B. 
nthony. 

“Life in the West was both grave and gay,” her father 
vrote in his memoirs. “We were a boisterous crew,” said 
race. “We had a poem we chanted in unison. It began, 
What a brood for such a mother!’” She refused to quote 
he rest! 

They were very much allowed to do as they pleased. 
They had horses, cows, kittens and every kind of pet. 
[hey rode a great deal—“all kinds of trick riding,” said 
‘dith. “Want to go for a ride?” someone asked a neigh- 
yor. His answer was, “Not on the Abbotts’ horses!” They 
risited cousins on a nearby ranch; took business trips 
vith their father (“always a wonderful experience”) ; 
tudied around the library table, by the library fire; lis- 


Edith at five 
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tened while their mother read aloud, and read eternally 
to themselves. Grace remembers wondering, at an early 
age, why a book called “Locke on the Understanding,” 
was not “Key to the Understanding.” 

Childhood over, a new series of accidents began. 
Among Edith’s was a fellowship in political economy at 
the young but growing University of Chicago—a rare 
thing for a woman in those days. Another was the 
achievement of a Ph.D., and a third sent her to London 
with a foreign fellowship which she used at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science where Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb were the patron saints. She lived in a 
settlement, (St. Hilda’s East) and caught an interest in 
case work from the London C.O.S. Then back to the 
United States to teach. 

“Always at the University of Chicago?” I asked. 

“No,” said Grace. “She once taught economics at a 
New England woman’s college. She just hated being in 
the East and at a woman’s college. She left at the end of a 
year, because she was afraid that if she stayed another 
year she might get to like it.” 


gs ELL,” said Edith, “It was beautiful there, but 

monotonous. Compared with our western co- 
educational universities, it was all of one piece. They 
were all the same age—those undergraduates. They 
looked alike. Thought alike. Did their hair the same 
way. I was used to more variety and more freedom. 
When Julia Lathrop and Sophonisba Breckinridge 
came east and told me there was a chance for me to join 
them at Hull-House and teach in the new school of 
social work—we called it the School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy then—I came home on the run.” 

Another series of accidents gave Grace Abbott the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Law from the Universities. 
of Nebraska and Wisconsin, made her a Master of 
Philosophy in Political Science at the University of Chi- 
cago, placed her on the faculty of that same School of 
Civics which Graham Taylor of Chicago Commons had 
founded, carried her to Washington as director of the 
Child Labor Division of the Children’s Bureau and in 
1921 made her its chief. In her career, too, the friendship 
of Miss Breckinridge was a singularly happy accident. 


Grace at three 


Othman Abbott brought his bride to this prairie home 
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“She made me take my first social work job.” 

How many present day social workers can say the 
same of the daughter of Colonel Breckinridge of Ken- 
tucky? Both Abbotts certainly say it with conviction. 
Once her pupils, they are now the colleagues of the pro- 
fessor of social economics. While Grace was in Wash- 


ington, students in the School of Social Service Adminis- _ 


tration, spoke of the Abbott-Breckinridge combination 
as “AB.” Now that she is back in the picture, the three- 
cornered friendship is familiarly known as “A*B.” 

The sisters lived at Hull-House about twelve years. 
They brought their enthusiasm for public welfare, labor 
problems and political economy. The impact of great 
personalities and fine friendships deepened and broad- 
ened these interests. Julia Lathrop’s wit and wisdom, Jane 
Addams’ depth and tolerance, Mrs. Kelley’s vigorous 
views on labor legislation, were powerful influences. All 
the good fights of the first twenty years found the Abbott 
sisters in the front ranks—but never doing the goose step. 
“We disagreed violently on minor issues,” said Edith. 
“We were so sure of each other on fundamentals that we 
could fight cheerfully over non-essentials.” Grace re- 
called one stormy night when Julius Rosenwald ordered 
his limousine to take her to make a speech at a union 
meeting, and sent her off with this parting shot, “Young 
lady, I don’t agree with what you are going to say, but 
I hope you make a good talk!” 


HE battle for labor, for women in industry and for 

the protection of immigrants from exploitation was 
closest to their hearts in those days. Grace was director 
of the Immigrants’ Protective League from 1908 to 1917. 
It was a vigorous period in the life of that organization. 
Teaching, writing, speaking, lobbying, they lived their 
“strenuous lives.” The better laws for which they strug- 
gled were to them what the land laws of Nebraska had 
been to their father—something to be built and used; 
practical ways of guarding unprotected people from dan- 
ger and distress. “We were brought up to stand by our 
guns, popular or not,” said Edith—adding, with a twin- 
kle—“and if unpopular, so much the better!” 

True enough, but did you ever know either Abbott 
to be associated with a dead issue or a futile cause? 

During Grace Abbott’s years in Washington the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau developed brilliantly. Julia Lathrop, its 
first chief, had blazed trails and mapped out programs. 
Grace Abbott’s first work, under her leadership, was to 
administer the first federal Child Labor Act, declared 
unconstitutional in 1918. Under that Act she planned 
and carried out state-federal relationships which are still 
a model for such cooperation. In 1921, on Miss Lathrop’s 
resignation, she became the Bureau’s chief. She organized 
the second White House Conference on Child Welfare, 
and (under the Sheppard-Towner Act) administered an 
appropriation of a million dollars a year for the health 
of mothers and children in the United States. 

“She fought for her Bureau” when it was threatened, 
Time said of her; but she says, “not for my bureau. For 
the health of mothers and children.” She was head dele- 
gate representing the United States at the International 
Labor Conferences in the spring of 1935. 

Edith Abbott has seen the School of Civics and Phil- 


anthropy grow from a score of able students to its pres- 
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ent enrollment of more than a thousand a year. The L 
versity of Chicago is the only one of our great Ameri 
Universities to include a professional school of so 
work. It stands out among our professional schools, 
its emphasis on research, the legal aspects of public y 
fare and the importance of understanding labor law. 

The main drives of Edith’s life have been tow 
broadening and strengthening our public welfare | 
vices and the adequate preparation of students to do 
job. Her fighting spirit and positive opinions are cau: 
up and carried on by her students. Grace’s chief in 
ests have been the protection of immigrants, in the cou 
and before Congress; the struggle for better infant < 
maternity care, and the long pull for the Child Lal 
Amendment, launched while she was with the Cl 
dren’s Bureau. That ship has not made port. 

What is their life when their professional day is dor 
Asked this question, they looked at each other a li 
blankly. Is their professional day ever done? Their wo 
ing hours are long and hard and much of the work g 
on in the roomy brick house near the campus. They : 
mit no purely feminine hobbies. They neither knit, 1 
nor enjoy fine needlework. “I once made lace,” said Gra 
thoughtfully, but Edith briskly added, “only for a v 
little while.” Grace Abbott loves the theater. Edith / 
bott might find her car a relaxation if she ever had ti 
to use it for anything but business. She was a pion 
motorist, and owned one of the earliest Fords. 

We in Chicago, who love and follow them, could fil 
book with stories of their vitality, their salty and son 
times caustic wit, their indomitability and fighting qu: 
ty, their sudden and surprising gentleness. We may 1 
always agree with them but when either gets up to spe: 
we are galvanized into life. We have seen them vot 
down, but have never heard them speak to an indiff 
ent audience. 

Among countless mental snapshots of the Abbotts 
action two stand out, for me, with peculiar vividness 
perhaps because they are so different from most of r 
memories. 


HE first is of the National Conference of Soc 

Work at Toronto, in 1923. We stood in the op 
quadrangle, at sunset, and sang “God Save the King 
We sang it respectfully, courteously, as guests make fe 
mal recognition of hospitality. Then Grace Abbott, pre 
dent of the Conference, flashed us a smile. “Now,” sa 
she, “We'll sing about the Pilgrim’s Pride.” .. . 

Twelve years later, in Montreal, at a National Co 

ference again held in Canada—for the Conference 
North American in membership—we sat in the lobby 
the Mount Royal Hotel on the night of the presiden 
reception. Delegates were drifting back from the festiy 
ues in twos and threes. Little groups of friends had gat 
ered here and there to talk it over. In the center of o1 
such group sat a lady in black lace. Her profile w 
toward me. The light lay softly on silvery hair. She w 
faintly smiling as she listened. A black velvet wrap fe 
back from her shoulders. Her hands were folded in h 
lap. My first thought was “What a lovely face!” My se 
ond, “Why, it’s Edith Abbott.” And so it was—relaxe 
tranquil, challenging no argument, fighting for no caus 
I had never known before that she was beautiful. 
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N exploring any field of ap- 
plied science, there are 
times when the road seems 

o run through a valley where 

very landmark is familiar and 

ne has the comforting sense 


Yof knowing just who lives in each house and just what 
Ywill be found beyond every turn in the road. There are 


other moments when the trail crosses a crest and reveals 
wide vistas of new country which fire the imagination. 
Such a revelation came for public health in 1910 when 


j Dr. Charles V. Chapin of Providence carried our gaze 


beyond the physical environment to the living carriers 
of disease. Today we are confronted with a fascinating 
new panorama—a widening of the horizons of pub- 
lic health to include not only the quantity but the quality 
of life. 

The analogy of a journey is, of course, imperfect, for 
in the march of human affairs nothing is really left be- 
hind. In the evolution of society as in the development 
of the individual, we carry the past always with us, 
interfused with the present and helping to determine the 
future. A better simile lies in the diagram we used to 
study in our textbooks on geology illustrating the suc- 
cession of various forms of life. The Age of Mollusks 
rose to a peak and then tapered off, followed by the Age 
of Fishes, the Age of Reptiles and the rest—with their 
peaks in sequence but always overlapping and never 
wholly disappearing. We still have mollusks and fishes 
and reptiles with us in the Age of Man. 

So it is in public health. Up to 1880, the only effective 
basis of our science was the sanitation of the environ- 
ment and even up to 1910 this remained its dominant 
objective. The major achievements of this period con- 
sisted in the cleansing of cities, the purification of water, 
the improvement of milk supplies, the control of insect 
and other animal vectors of disease. By 1910, however, 
plague-and typhus and typhoid fever and even infant 
diarrhea had been eliminated from civilized countries or 
were showing signs of rapid decline. The task was not 
completed. Defenses against yellow fever in Africa and 
South America and against plague on our own Pacific 
Coast must be maintained with continuing vigilance. 
The Chicago outbreak of amoebic dysentery two years 
ago warned us that even in our greatest cities there may 
be gaps in our defenses. Hookworm, typhoid and 
malaria are not yet fully conquered in our rural South. 
Yet, on the whole, sanitation today is largely a matter 
of routine, involving the faithful exercise of familiar 
and obvious precautions. It is—and always will be— 
essential; but it is no longer the dominant objective of 
the public health campaign. 

By the end of the first decade of this century, thanks 
to Pasteur, the bacteriologist rather than the engineer 
took the center of the stage. Chapin’s Sources and Modes 
of Infection, published in 1910, marked the turning point 
of a new major phase. Himself a health officer as well as 
a teacher of public health, Chapin crystallized what now 
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Health is more than staying alive. Not only 
germs and sewers but security and zest in 
living will be included, Professor Winslow 
finds, in tomorrow's view of public health 


When Is Health Public? 


BY C.-E. A. WINSLOW 


has been the major objective of 
health officers for more than 
a generation—control of the 
communicable diseases which 
are spread from one human 
being to another by more or 
less direct personal contact. Bacteriology has given us 
effective means of detecting early cases and carriers and 
thus making possible intelligent techniques of isolation. 
Immunology has provided effective procedures for 
serum treatment and for prophylactic vaccination against 
certain diseases, diphtheria in particular. Finally, we 
have learned how to defend the individual by building 
up general vital resistance through practice of rules of 
personal hygiene, which has proved of primary impor- 
tance in the control of tuberculosis. 


HE results of these procedures (in combination with 

continued progress in environmental sanitation) 
have been nothing less than phenomenal. Average 
length of life in the United States increased frem forty- 
eight years in 1901 to fifty-eight years in 1925; and this 
gain was due chiefly to reductions in four diseases, 
typhoid fever, diphtheria, infant diarrhea and tuber- 
culosis. By 1934, tuberculosis had fallen from first to 
seventh place as a cause of death. Infant diarrhea had 
dropped to eleventh place and typhoid fever and diph- 
theria were no longer among the first thirty causes of 
mortality. 

Obviously we must press on to complete the control of 
tuberculosis. In 1934 this disease still accounted for nearly 
72,000 deaths, a rate of 53 per 100,000 population. We 
must maintain our present efforts and lay greater stress 
on certain outstanding contributory causes, particularly 
the inhalation of silica dust. The recent story of the 
tunnel workers at Gauley Bridge may serve a useful 
purpose if it calls attention to the seriousness of this 
problem. I myself am inclined to believe that silicosis 
constitutes as serious a problem of industrial hygiene as 
all forms of industrial accidents taken together. 

A second major problem in the field of the commu- 
nicable diseases is the control of syphilis, perhaps the 
most insistent of all present challenges to the public 
health worker. Less than 12,000 deaths were actually re- 
corded as due to syphilis in the United States in 1934 but 
the role played by the spirochete in increasing mortality 
from diseases of the heart and arteries and other major 
causes is so considerable that Osler no doubt was right 
when he spoke of syphilis as easily first in importance 
among the infections. The Scandinavian countries have 
shown us that this disease can be completely and effec- 
tively controlled by simple and direct epidemiological 
methods. Recent statistics from Massachusetts indicate a 
little progress in that state during the past five years. 
On the whole, however, we have accomplished very 
little in a field where means of control lie within our 
knowledge and power. 

Among the communicable diseases there remains only 
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one other group of numerical importance, the pneu- 
monias and influenzas. Together, these diseases caused 
122,000 deaths in the United States in 1934, a rate of 97 
per 100,000, ranking next to diseases of the heart and 
cancer as our third cause of death. Here, too, we have 
a real possibility of practical control. There are a score 
or more different types of pneumococci. For the most 
important of them, Type I, and for several of the minor 
types, effective sera have been prepared. Methods are 
now available for determining in two hours which type 
of pneumococcus is present in a given case. Dr. Russell 
L. Cecil of the Rockefeller Institute estimates that 25,- 
000-30,000 lives could be saved by the use of these pro- 
cedures. The researches of Drs. A. R. Dochez and T. 
Francis at the Rockefeller Institute suggest that vaccines 
against colds and influ- 
enzas may be within the 
range of possibility. This 
opens up dazzling vistas, 
since it is the colds and 
influenzas which, in most 
instances, open the gate- 
way to pneumonia. 

Tuberculosis, syphilis 
and pneumonia represent 
the last major objectives 
of that phase of public 
health which was ushered 
in by Pasteur and ac- 
tivated by Chapin—the 
phase chiefly concerned 
with the control of acute 
communicable _ disease. 
From the quantitative 
standpoint which neces- 
sarily must be dominant 
in social programs, such 
infections as poliomyelitis 
and encephalitis, which 
have so much individual 
dramatic interest, are rel- 
atively unimportant. 

In 1934 there were only 
ten causes of death which 
accounted for more than 
25,000 deaths a_ year 
apiece in the United 
States. Together these 
ten were responsible for 
about two thirds of all : 
deaths.. Among the ten, the pneumonia-influenza group 
ranked third, violence sixth, and tuberculosis seventh. 
The other seven, with their respective rates per 100,000 
were: diseases of the heart (240), cancer (106), nephritis 
(84), cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy (83), malforma- 
tions and diseases of early infancy (53), diabetes (22) 
and diseases of the arteries (20). Here are the immediate 
problems of public health today. 

The term, “diseases of the heart,” as Dr. John Wyckoft 
points out, is an omnium gatherum, which should be 
replaced by such specific terms as “syphilitic heart dis- 
ease,” “rheumatic heart disease,” “heart disease related 
to diabetes and obesity,” and the like. Some of these 
forms of heart disease are obviously controllable by at- 


RESOLVED: 


measures. 


syphilis); 
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Public Health’s Responsibility 


1. That a health problem becomes a public health re- 
sponsibility when, because of its nature and extent, it is 
amenable to solution only through organized group action. 

2. That social responsibility for public health involves not 


merely procedures that are community-wide in their applica- 


tion (as in the case of sanitation and water supply) but also 
the insuring of the availability of measures which conserve the 
health of individuals who, for any reason, are in need of these 


3. That health services which may be termed ‘direct’ in 
their method include not only those procedures which have 
come to be recognized as comprising ‘public health’’ (such ual 
as sanitation, prevention of communicable disease, health 
education of individuals) but also: 

(a) Community care, unless otherwise provided, of the 
individual afflicted with certain conditions and diseases 
which have a wide prevalence, a high cost of treatment, 
and are amenable to organized effort (such as the 
mental diseases, tuberculosis, cancer, pneumonia, and 


(b) Medical care of all individuals, including care by 
physicians, nurses, hospitals, and dentists, who are 
unable to provide such care for themselves. 


_ From the symposium on Next Steps in Public Health, 
one of the round tables of the Annual Advisory Conference, 
Milbank Memorial Fund, March 26-27, 1936. 


tack on the underlying maladies which lead to heart 
lesions. When damage to the heart has actually resulted, 
however, we are faced with a new type of problem—an 
injury to the structure or function of this vital organ 
which can be dealt with only by early diagnosis and 
medical treatment. | 
Cancer, nephritis, cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy, 
diabetes and disease of the arteries present problems of 
essentially similar nature. All involve application of 
clinical medicine to the individual patient, although the 
particular treatment to be applied may range from such 
hygienic measures as bed rest and diet on the one hand 
to surgery on the other. In the diseases of early infancy 
the same principle applies; again, the problem can be 
solved only by adequate medical and nursing care of 
the mother during the 
period of pregnancy and at 
the time of childbirth, with 
similar care of the infant 
during the post partum pe- 
riod. In dealing with the 
chief killing diseases of the 
present day, our preoccu- 
pation is with the individ- 
ual patient; and the provi- 
sion of adequate medical 
care is our main objective. 
One may ask why this is 
a problem of public health 
at all. Why is it not the 
affair of the individual 
physician and the individ- 
patient?- We _ have 
nearly enough doctors, 
nearly enough _ nurses, 
nearly enough hospital 
_ beds (with certain specific 
exceptions) for rendering 
adequate care to the Amer- 
ican people. Why not let 
the machinery of rugged 
individualism work out its 
own salvation? 

The answer is that this 
machinery actually does 
not work, particularly in 
the lower half of our pop- 
ulation as classified on an 
economic basis. The Com- 
mittee on the Costs of 

Medical Care showed this beyond any question. Re- 
cently an admirable study by Margaret C. Klem (Med- 
ical Care and Costs in California Families in Relation 
to Economic Status. State Relief Administration of Cal- 
ifornia. San Francisco, 1935) has demonstrated the fact 
again in a striking fashion, particularly significant be- 
cause the study was made in one of the richest states in 
the Union and one of the states most fully supplied with 
medical facilities of all sorts. Miss Klem found that “the 
highest disabling illness rates were found in families in 
the lowest income levels”; but that “these same families, 
in spite of their higher illness rates, obtained medical 
care for a smaller proportion of their illnesses than did 
families in the higher economic groups.” The evidence 
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THE CONQUEST OF PESTILENCE IN NEW YORK CITY 


DEATH RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION, FROM OFFICIAL RECORDS OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, SINCE 1804 
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of the study [see Survey Graphic, June 1935, page 215] 
supported the conclusion “that without some method of 
spreading the risk of medical costs, of substituting a 
collective for an individual liability, the diagnostic and 
therapeutic value of modern medicine can reach in full 
measure only the small portion of the population in the 
high income classes, and, to lesser extent, those who are 
forced either to incur bills which they can never hope 
to pay, or to accept charity.” 

The relation of these facts to the new public health 
is stated with admirable clarity in the accompanying 
resolutions adopted by a round table on Next Steps in 
Public Health held under the auspices of the Milbank 
Memorial Fund of New York last March. The distribu- 
tion of medical service is a major problem of the future. 
The answer may be found through voluntary sickness 
insurance plans, through compulsory insurance, through 
the extension of tax-supported clinic services of various 
kinds, through the initiative of medical groups or in a 
combination of these various procedures. In some fash- 
ion, the provision of adequate medical service for indi- 
viduals at all economic levels must be effectively 
attained. 

The Massachusetts cancer program is an excellent ex- 
ample of the pressing nature of this problem and an 
illustration of one method of solving it. After many 
tentative attempts to secure decent provision for this 
disease, the legislature at last took the bit between its 
teeth and provided a definite program to be carried out 
—in the actual terms of the bill—‘“‘with or without the 
support of the medical profession.” The State Depart- 
ment of Health under such vigorous pressure realized 
that the support of the medical profession was obviously 
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essential and secured it. The hospital established at 
Pondville and the clinics opened throughout the state 
with the active cooperation of local surgeons, represent 
perhaps the best attack on the problem of one of the 
major “diseases of adult life” which has been made 
anywhere in the world; and already there are indications 
that it is beginning to bear fruit in definite statistical 
results. 

To date, then, if we may return to our topographical 
simile, we see the area of environmental sanitation ef- 
fectively occupied, requiring only routine administra- 
tion. The area of communicable disease control is well 
mapped out and under good control except for the three 
fields mentioned above; and of these three, tuberculosis 
and syphilis are ready for occupation when we will and 
pneumonia offers tempting opportunities to the bold 
explorer. The area of the “diseases of adult life” has been 
surveyed in preliminary fashion and awaits cooperative 
action on the part of the public authorities and the 
medical profession for its cultivation. 

Meanwhile, however, even newer vistas are opening 
before us with still more attractive and alluring possi- 
bilities. In the past, public health workers have been 
chiefly concerned with the prevention of premature 
death, and vital statistics have furnished the chart for 
guiding our advance. Yet health should mean some- 
thing much more than just staying alive. Eight years ago 
I said in discussing this problem: 


“The object of the modern public health campaign is, 
then, health, not merely survival. Its ideal is set forth in 
that picture drawn by William James in his glorious phrase, 
‘Simply to live, move and breathe should be a delight.’ 
Nor is physical life and physical (Continued on page 389) 
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PAINTINGS BY 


GORDON SAMSTAG 


Jane Doe and Richard Roe sit for their portraits in 
these paintings. The pretty dark-haired nurse and the 
older stockier blonde one, the sleek young man with 
comb and scissors, the lean busy brown girls in the 
kitchen, the tidy shipping clerk are not named but 
you know them. Gordon Samstag, instructor at the 
National Academy of Design in New York, seems 
gradually to be building up his own gallery of un- 
pretentious Americans. To these must be added the 
housemaid washing woodwork, a fine study owned by 
the Toledo Museum of Art, and a painting, called 
Young Man Desires Position, of an average fellow in 
a posture of dejection, which aroused much interest 
when it was reproduced in Survey Graphic in 1931. 
At thirty Mr. Samstag already has won several na- 
tional awards. The picture of the nurses received a 
prize at the Pennsylvania Academy this year. Clean 
is the word that comes immediately to the mind about 
his painting, both because of his draughtsmanship and 
because of his preference for white and cool tones 
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A New Yardstick for Our Colleges 
BY DONALD HAYWORTH 


EADING educators have recently discovered a 
control over the machinery of education which no 
individual college or university can successfully 

resist, and they are sweeping higher education into a 
veritable avalanche of change. 

Just before the opening of this century, there was in- 
nocently formed a type of organization which has now 
grown to control the standards of nearly all the high- 
schools and colleges of the country. Indeed, the largest 
of these organizations holds within its grasp almost half 
the nation’s secondary schools and institutions of higher 
learning. 

Did you study Ivanhoe, The Merchant of Venice, 
Macbeth, and Silas Marner in highschool? Were you re- 
quired to present fifteen units for college entrance? 
Was each unit rigidly specified to mean attending class 
five times a week for thirty-six weeks, with periods at 
least fifty minutes long? If so, the responsibility may be 
placed upon the regional crediting associations, among 
which the outstanding example is the North Central 
Association, the most powerful educational organiza- 
tion ever developed in this country. Directly or indi- 
rectly, it controls the curriculum, highschool and college 
architecture, preparation of teachers, length of the school 
year, length of the recitation period, and anything else 
its leaders wish to touch in the whole educational proc- 
ess from the eighth grade upward. 

You ask, “Just who are these leaders of the North 
Central Association?” They are college and highschool 
administrators. No longer are lay school boards, state 
departments or college trustees the most significant fac- 
tors in education. The educators are now running 
education. 

The North Central Association was conceived in 1895 
for the purpose of improving relations between high- 
schools and colleges. It proceeded to set up uniform col- 
lege entrance requirements, and thus enable graduates of 
any accredited highschool to enter college without ex- 
amination. In 1909 it was voted to accredit colleges as 
well as highschools, making it possible for students to 
transfer without difhculty from one college to another. 
Highschools and colleges found that in order to main- 
tain their prestige they must maintain membership in 
the North Central Association. The Association grew far 
beyond the anticipation of its founders, until it had ac- 
credited nearly 300 colleges and 2500 highschools in 
twenty states. In the meantime the same plan was 
developed in the West, South and East, until with the 
exception of California and New England the entire 
country is now covered by similar organizations, all of 
which cooperate effectively. 

While the North Central Association was growing it 
was also broadening its field. Suppose it is discovered 
that X Highschool’s teacher of general science has never 
had a single hour of preparation for such work. Is that 
to be permitted? No! A new regulation must be set up. 
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And suppose it is found that the English teacher in 
Highschool allows credit for reading novels that | 
students should not even know exist? Another regul 
tion must specify what students may read for Engli: 
literature credit. The Association found itself assumir 
more and more responsibility. 

The North Central Association is now able to tell scho 
boards what qualifications the highschool teachers mu 
meet, how large classes may be, what kinds of tex 
books. No words could be more forceful than those « 
Walter A. Jessup, former president of the University « 
Iowa, now president of the Carnegie Foundation f 
the Advancement of Teaching: 


We have standardized school years, school month 
school weeks, school days, school hours, and school mi 
utes in terms of units, credits, points, majors. At the ra 
we have been going in recent years, we will soon interpr 
education in terms of split seconds. We have set up stan 
ards of study for all phases of subject matter, including tk 
classics and English and physics and chemistry. We ha 
set up standards for textbooks, for supplementary materia 
including fiction to be read and songs to be sung. 


No one can challenge the control the North Centr: 
Association holds over education. At one of the annu: 
banquets a speaker declared, “We are not an associatio 
that is a meek, mild, and unobtrusive society for th 
consideration of harmless issues. We have strength an 
we use it.” Highschools and colleges, school boards an 
trustees can not dispute the Association’s authorit 
Even state governments stand aside. 


FEW years ago it was learned that Crane Junic 
College, part of Chicago’s public school systen 
was disregarding North Central standards. The Assc 
ciation tried persuasion, but the Chicago Board of Edt 
cation refused to cooperate. Crane Junior College wa 
therefore dropped from the accredited list. Chicago wa 
affronted. Editorial writers sprang to the defense of th 
institution. But after all the denunciation had echoe 
itself out and it was found that the Association did ne 
even take the trouble to explain its action, the Chicag 
Board of Education proceeded to reorganize the schoo! 
Northwestern University had a dispute with the off 
cials of the Association over an athletic inspection, bu 
it was settled “out of court.” Open defiance had provec 
very costly to one institution (Butler University) i 
reduced tuition income and cancelled pledges of sup 
port, and Northwestern was not disposed to take am 
such risk. Before the University of Chicago embarkec 
on its “new plan” it asked permission from the North 
Central Association. 

It seems incredible that a voluntary, loosely controllec 
and democratic organization could wield such powe: 
merely by withdrawing its accreditment. But this matte: 
of accreditment strikes straight tothe nerve centers 0 
an institution’s life. Students hesitate to enroll in a col 
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lege if they know they will have difficulty either in trans- 
ferring credits to another institution or in entering 
graduate work. Further, graduates from an unaccredited 
college are not allowed to teach in accredited high- 
schools. Students therefore avoid unaccredited colleges 
like the plague. It is also difficult to find capable profes- 
sors willing to teach in a condemned college. And the 
most vulnerable spot of all is endowment. Wealthy 
people are not disposed to give money to a college that 


carries the stigma of incompetence. This matter of ac- 


creditment, then, becomes a matter of life or death for 
the small college, and even large universities can not 
afford to ignore it. 

For some years, however, leaders of the North Central 
Association have realized that their system of accredit- 
ment might be challenged. They observed uncom- 
fortably that they were often compelling small colleges 
to hire incapable doctors of philosophy when it was 
possible to secure instructors who, in spite of less elab- 
orate training, were better teachers. 

Or, again, why tell a college that it must have at least 
eight departments when the University of Chicago has 
shown that for purposes of instruction the liberal knowl- 
edge of mankind can be divided into four parts? Why 
establish the same number of classroom hours of teach- 
ing for the lecturer in sociology as for the director of 
physical education? Is it true that the optimum size of 
classes should be the same in public speaking and 
history? 

The North Central Association became very impatient 
with itself. After visiting twelve institutions on the bor- 
derline of accreditment, Professor Floyd W. Reeves, of 
the University of Chicago, declared: “In the light of the 
information obtained through visits, it seems probable 


that in some cases the unaccredited institutions may 


actually be doing superior work to some of those which 
are now accredited and which have been accredited for 
years.” 

Now, harsh things have been said about the North 
Central Association, but no one has ever said that the 
Association as a whole or any responsible officer in it 
was seeking anything but the best interests of American 
youth. Leaders in the Association began scrutinizing 
their ten standards. They asked themselves whether such 
standards as these guaranteed a good college: 

An endowment of $500,000. 

A library of 8000 volumes. 

A hundred students. 

Eight departments with qualified instructors for each. 

A limit in ordinary classes of thirty students. 

A requirement of 120 standard credits for graduation. 


Clearly these standards were inadequate measures of 
educational efficiency. The leaders of the North Central 
Association determined to throw guesswork overboard 
and gather the facts. They selected fifty-seven repre- 
sentative institutions, and proceeded to find out what 
it takes to make an efficient college. An idea of the 
thoroughness of their analysis is shown by their survey 
of college faculties in which they collected eight-page 
questionnaires from 5000 faculty members. They also 
gathered information on twelve other aspects of institu- 
tional effectiveness, including buildings and equipment, 
athletics, student personnel service, library, curriculum 
and college administration. The General Education 
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Educators are using their powerful North Cen- 
tral Association to force higher education to 
get out of comfortable ruts, to meet new tests 
and challenges, to experiment and to change 


Board was so convinced of the value of the project that 
it subscribed $110,000. The North Central Association 
added $25,000. Based upon this investigation, a wholly 
new method of accreditment has just been devised and 
put into operation. Not a word is said about the amount 
of endowment a college must have; the educational 
qualifications of the factulty are not prescribed; no def- 
inite number of books is required for the library. In 
other words, the standardizing agency has voluntarily 
abandoned all its standards. 

But the North Central Association has not legislated 
itself into oblivion. It has abandoned the minimal stand- 
ards which apply chiefly to the small struggling institu- 
tion. Its new plan, however, can mean only the 
rejuvenation of all higher education from the small 
liberal arts college to the big university. 


A ie Association has published a 160-page book de- 
fining the characteristics of well qualified institu- 
tions of higher learning, based on the practices of better 
American institutions. For example, it contains a table 
showing that superior institutions have an instructor- 
student ratio of one to ten, and points out that to have 
a one-to-sixteen ratio would be exceedingly questionable. 
It does not say, “Beyond this you shall not go.” But it 
does reserve the right to ask the college for evidence 
that it is doing a thorough job of education with a 
comparatively small faculty. And when the North Cen- 
tral Association asks for evidence it does not mean vague 
impressions or hopeful pieties. It expects evidence. 

Accreditment used to be relatively simple. The col- 
lege merely demonstrated to the visiting inspector that 
it met the ten specific requirements. Formal examina- 
tion was easily completed in a day. Henceforth it will 
take two or more experts several days; and before they 
arrive on the scene, the institution must send them 
schedules showing enrollment trends, faculty qualifica- 
tions, facts about the buildings, courses offered, salaries 
and other information seemingly without end. Having 
studied this material the inspectors come to the institu- 
tion itself, and first of all to the president’s office. They 
question him on twenty-six items. Then they go to the 
dean, the registrar, the business officer, the librarian and 
the student personnel officers (coaches, nurses, matrons 
of dormitories and similar officers). They select repre- 
sentative faculty members and students for question- 
ing. They inspect buildings and equipment, using score 
cards that enable them to evaluate the suitability of the 
plant. 

On the basis of this exhaustive survey, North Central 
officials fill out a “pattern map’”—a diagrammatic scheme 
in which all those things that help to determine educa- 
tional efficiency are divided into eighty-one classifications. 
[See page 380.] On the basis of the findings as sum- 
marized in the “pattern map” a decision is given for or 
against accreditment. 

This new system of accreditment greatly increases the 
power of the North Central Association to improve 
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higher education. The inspectional 
officer becomes an advisor as well as 
an inspector. He is a specialist with 
all the authority of the North Central 
Association behind him. We may 
imagine him asking a college president such questions as: 

“Why are all your board members from the min- 
isterial profession?” 

“Well, this is a church school.” 

“But on page XIII-3 of the manual is the statement 
that the personnel of the board should be drawn from 
a range of occupations, and not more than a third of 
the members should be associated with a single occu- 
pational group. I think that would be a good thing here, 
too, don’t your” 

“I don’t know—I hadn’t thought—” 

“For example,” continues the inspector, “if you had a 
banker, he might offer some good suggestions about 
investments; a lawyer might prevent unfortunate legal 
complications; a contractor might save you money in 
building projects. Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to have such diversification?” 

This does not mean that institutions will be forced 
to conform to the North Central pattern. On the con- 
trary, the new plan of accreditment demands continuing 
study and adaptation. The manual emphasizes nothing 
so much as the need for constant experimentation. It 
recommends a standing faculty committee on the im- 
provement of teaching, and encourages studies of all 
phases of an institution’s work from janitorial service 
to doctorial examinations. Any college which asks ac- 
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Design for Education: 
Association pattern map outlining the points 
on which two colleges were scored. Col- 
lege A, solid line; College B, broken line 
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A North Central 


creditment will be requested to pr 
vide typed or printed copies of suc 
studies, and the inspector will judg 
whether these investigations ha 
actually affected the life of the inst 
tution or are merely collecting dust in the files. 

Instead of hindering change, therefore, the new pla 
of accreditment is designed to encourage and accelera' 
it. Throughout the manual one is struck by the frequer 
use of the word alert. A college must be awake to th 
changing needs of its own student body, must gro’ 
with the times. The North Central Association says 1 
every college and university in its jurisdiction: “Pro 
gress, or we will have none of you.” 

Heretofore the North Central Association has set u 
standards only to safeguard academic efficiency. Nov 
it will not accredit an institution till it investigates i 
competence in all respects. Association officers want t 
know whether an institution helps its graduates fin 
employment, whether the student has good living co1 
ditions, whether he has the stimulation and guidance ¢ 
a sympathetic dean. Are there provisions for retirin 
superannuated faculty members? Is there faculty insu: 
ance? A college is not necessarily refused accreditmer 
because it fails in certain respects. The inspectors us 
their judgment. This throws a heavy responsibility upo 
the inspectors, but they have the results of a $135,00 
study to guide them. For instance, by holding a sto 
watch on faculty meetings in fifty-seven colleges an 
universities it was found that the more efficient facultic 
spend their time approximately as follows: 
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Srupent PERSONNEL SERVICE 


INSTITUTIONAL 
5 ATHLETICS 


Discipline and regulation of student activities 5% 
Routine matters, such as approval of reports 10% 
Faculty welfare 10% 
Discussion and basic legislation 75% 


Such information is used as a basis for rating the in- 
stitution in question. Excellence or inefficiency is judged 
by comparison, but comparison tempered by a realiza- 
tion of varying needs and purposes. The University of 
Chicago has a student body entirely different from that 
of a denominational school in Kansas, and institutional 
practices should accordingly be quite different. But the 
inspector may always ask such searching questions as, 
“Why do you do this? How do you know it is better 
than recommended practice for your purpose?” 

If you live in Alabama or Oregon do not assume that 
your colleges and highschools will not be affected by this 
new plan of accreditment. It is true that the North 
Central Association operates over only twenty states and 
includes only about half the colleges. But all regional 
accrediting agencies are in constant touch with each 
other. For all practical purposes they work as a unit. 
The officers of the various associations attend the meet- 
ings of their sister organizations and when one associa- 
tion takes a new step the others fall in line. The southern 
association also has a committee engaged in the revision 
of standards, and it may be expected to report in a short 
time. 

There has been no effort to make the new plan of 
accreditment appear spectacular. The North Central 
Association has never worked that way. It has gained 
its power without wide advertising, without propaganda 
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and without even a show of force. Not more than a 
few thousand people in the United States have a clear- 
cut conception of its function. But the young man or 
woman who enrolls in college five years from now will 
doubtless encounter a type of education differing con- 
siderably from what is offered today. We have not at 
hand any body of testimony which will enable us to 
foresee in detail what will actually be accomplished or how 
rapidly the changes will come. The institutions which 
comprise the North Central Association are now being 
examined for the first time, and college administrators 
are reporting most favorably on the procedure. Thus 
the president of a small college declared in public, 
“This was the most helpful influence that ever reached 
our campus.” Another stated that his whole faculty was 
stimulated. Let us consider some of the revolutionary 
processes which this plan will accelerate. 

In this new plan of accreditment the North Central 
Association places its stamp of approval upon many 
vital features of that innovation at the University of 
Chicago which startled the educational world in 1931. 
Let us take the exact words from the manual: “In gen- 
eral education, the credit system which encourages dis- 
connected courses, is discouraged. It is better to place a 
premium upon a broad and continuous study, and upon 
the evidence from a comprehensive examination.” These 
two sentences alone, if applied immediately and dras- 
tically, would revolutionize higher education. In the 
first two years of typical college work the student takes 
about twenty final examinations and innumerable six 
weeks’ tests, and receives (Continued on page 392) 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS' DOORWAYS—JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


GREAT DAYS) ROR) THE PESSIMINISHS 


“a man who has done business with an optimist.” 

Right—if you remember that an optimist is by 
strict definition one who believes that everything is all 
right as it is. Often I have quoted the description of 
an optimist as one who “doesn’t care what happens, so 
long as it doesn’t happen to Aim.” The typical optimist 
doesn’t believe in butterflies; he prefers to remain a cater- 
pillar and is forever trying to crawl back into some sort 
of chrysalis. He thinks that everything will be all right if 
only you leave it alone long enough. He is like the pen- 
guin that I heard described as a bird which flies looking 
backward—“not interested in where he’s going, but only 
in where he’s been.” It was optimists who along in 1929 
were telling us that by letting everything alone we had 
arrived financially at a “new level of values”; that there 
was no “ceiling” any more; that “the market isn’t ever 
going back to the old figures.” All that sort of stuff. The 
experience created the other definition of a pessimist as 
“a man who wears doth a belt and suspenders.” Lots of 
people came out of it without either, being lucky if they 
had anything to hold up by any means. 

Now in truth a pessimist is one who has looked the 
world over and come to the conclusion that optimist 
management has brought it to a pretty sad state; that it 
is likely to remain so as long as it is left to hit-or-miss; 
that its state can be improved only by people who look 
straight at it in the light of human nature as it is, 
oblivious of slogans and shibboleths; with determination 
to take measures in the light of facts. True pessimists 
don’t like things as they are. 

Optimists, by any of the above-mentioned definitions, 
have been in charge of international affairs, and have 
made a mess of them. What has just happened and has 
still to happen with regard to Ethiopia is perfect illustra- 
tion of “rugged individualism” and the old sacred laissez 
faire, carried to their logical conclusion. The juggernaut 
of “Civilization’—another name for crude savagery 
equipped by modern scientific technology—has blotted 
out the last surviving really self-governing native state 
in Africa; Italy following the bad examples of Great 
Britain, France and Belgium. At a frightful and wholly 
unnecessary cost of human life and treasure, and of inter- 
national good faith and good will, and with no end in 
sight, the Italian war-machine, with aerial bombs and 
lethal gas, has won a shameful “victory” over a gallant 
people fighting almost with bare hands to the last ounce 
of endurance in defense of their ancient fatherland. Inci- 
dentally doing a damage in the world, atonement fo 
which will be long, long in payment. 

Nations, including our own, are “kidding themselves” 
with the idea that they can prosper regardless of what 
may happen to the others; that they can somehow rise 
by pushing or holding others down. Even the relatively 
high-minded among them have thought that they could 
be safeguarded by fine words and aspirations written on 


| PESSIMIST, somebody told me the other day, is 
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paper (as in League of Nations covenants, nine-power 
treaties, Kellogg pacts and so on), attested by signatures 
of men who not only do not believe in what is written, — 
but will on the slightest pretext toss these “scraps of paper” 
to the winds. Now, in the débacle of the paper assurances, 
however helplessly the optimists may be weeping amid 
the wreckage of their credulities, it is the pessimists who 
must pick up the piéces and see what can be salvaged for 
the future. Upon the way in which the pessimists meet 
the next stage of today’s situation will depend the shape 
of the world in the days and years before us. 


S the League of Nations surveys the ruin wrought by 
Mussolini’s outrage in Ethiopia, by the ineptitudes 
in connection with the Manchukuo business, by the defi- 
ance of Germany, together with the continuing attitude 
of the United States, prophecy is folly. None is wise 
enough to see more than a hand’s-breadth down either, 
or rather any, of the roads at whose forkings we stand. 
But a few things are clear enough. The big one, evident 
from the beginning, is that no system or machinery of 
international safety, cooperation and mutual restraint can 
function effectually without the United States. How 
about Germany, Japan—yes, and Italy which might as 
well have been out of it? Just this: that had the United 
States been, as it should have been, loyally a party to the 
deliberations and decisions of the League of Nations, 
neither Japan nor Germany would have dared to secede, 
nor would Italy have dared its aggression in Ethiopia. 
As things are, we have made gestures. By our edict 
of nonrecognition of Manchukuo or any other political 
entity established by forcible aggression we have bound 
ourselves to a similar attitude in the case of Ethiopia. An 
embarrassing precedent . . . what shall we do, for in- 
stance, when Italy orders our minister to Ethiopia out of 
its “colony?” Take it lying down and recognize the fait 
accompli? Or reply, “Only this still sovereign state can 
eject our minister?” To be sure, by our ostentatious “neu- 
trality” and failure to participate in the sanctions against 
Italy—actually preventing the application of the decisive 
oil embargo—we substantially abetted the Italian 
conquest; leaving Great Britain alone to head up the 
opposition to it. On the other hand, we only imitated the 
British failure to support our policy toward Manchukuo. 
And the process of sanctions itself lacked punch because 
the French faltered at the use of the really decisive meas-_ 
ures. The intent of the League Covenant is to stop wars 
by throttling them, not to inject mere irritations and dis- 
comforts. What actually has come about is that Musso- 
lini can convince his people that their continuing suffer- 
ings in paying for his Ethiopian war are due not to its 
beggaring expense but to the operation of sanctions. 
Wars cannot be prevented or stopped by slappings on 
the wrist—themselves likely as not to start another fight. 
Another thing clear is that the League of Nations must 
now take stock of itself, of its actual as distinguished 
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from its ostensible purposes and limitations; must recog- 
nize, as its optimists never yet have done, that it can be 
no stronger or more effective in the service of interna- 
tional order than the real convictions and intentions of 
its membership—the nations constituting it. One of the 
things that have conditioned it from the beginning, and 
especially since the fiasco of the Protocol of 1924, provid- 
ing for actual mutual assistance, has been the fact that 
the British conservatives and dominating elements gen- 
erally, like the same sort of people everywhere else, never 
have believed sincerely in that principle. Their desertion 
of it then is chiefly responsible for the plight in which 
they find themselves today as the result of their half 
measures: “holding the bag” against Italy without any- 
thing but humiliation to show for it. And the French are 
in posture little better. Sharing the failure to restrain the 
aggressor in this instance, they are left without depend- 
able recourse if and when the German dictatorship thinks 
it timely to set forth upon adventures of its own—if not 
against France directly, then against Czechoslovakia or 
other of France’s allies in Central Europe. In short, be- 
cause of weakness of will and conviction at its heart, the 
whole fabric of mutually sustained security in Europe 
has suffered a shattering blow. Even the most obdurate 
of optimists must be disillusioned. 


ET another thing, a queer paradoxical thing, is clear. 

Despite their treacheries, their knives in its back, no- 
body seems to want the League to perish. The most cynical 
—Mussolini himself—seems to recognize that it is too late 
in the world’s day to go back to the old anarchy. One 
may well suspect that he realizes, not only that by very 
reason of his frightful waste of life and gold in the 
Ethiopian gamble Italy will be in precarious financial 
position for a long, long time (if indeed it can 
weather even now the ruin of it); but that he foresees 
a day when all alone Italy might have to face the Ger- 
mans after their exceedingly possible absorption of 
Austria, and find it a lonesome business to defend for 
instance the Austrian Tyrol which it received as swag 
from Versailles in reward for its repudiation of alliance 
with both. Hasn’t he announced just now, grinning like 
the proverbially canary-fed cat, that he’s satisfied and 
means to be good from now on—anyway until the next 
time? Just now also rumors are abroad that he will seek 
a great loan to finance the development of his new 
“colony.” He cannot lawfully get a dollar in the United 
States. Aside from that, who but a naive optimist can 
think his signature on a bond any better than on a 
League covenant, or a Pact of Paris? 

The truth is that the habit of international conference, 
of “open covenants,” has become fixed in a considerable 
_ degree. No nation in Europe knows itself strong enough 
to go it alone. Even on this side of the water we are play- 
ing with the idea of a Pan-American League. Not a na- 
tion anywhere but fears a new general war that none of 
them can afford—Italy now least of all. Even the Ger- 
mans keep talking about the terms upon which they 
might return to the League. Nobody really wants it to 
die. And the frantic competition in rearmament all over 
the world has reached such gargantuan expense that hav- 
ing the apparatus nobody can afford to use it. So it is 
hardly likely that they will scrap the only thing the world 
has in the way of a fire-department. Remains to be seen 
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in what fashion they will further strengthen, or more 
likely weaken it. 


NDERNEATH, and coloring all, is the increasingly 

evident issue between Right and Left in all countries: 
the nearing direct conflict between Communism loosely 
so-called and the blood-twins, Fascism and Nazi-ism. Just 
now France in its general election has swung sharply to 
the Left. Interpretations differ as to the fundamental sig- 
nificance of this; but it is clearly at least a verdict for the 
time being anyway against the backward-looking elements 
which would make France Fascist. In the United States, 
behind all the clamor of politics, are unmistakable symp- 
toms of the same cleavage. 

A few days ago at a well-known college I saw a ques- 
tionnaire, sent out to deans by another educational insti- 
tution, asking among other things: “Do you permit dis- 
cussion of communism?” The obvious implication being 
that in all colleges the subject should be rigidly tabu. 
Here you have the optimist in characteristic action: just 
as during the World War he put the ban on the study of 
the German language . . . abolishing the “enemy” by not 
hearing about him! 

Most of the current discussion and heat about Soviet 
Russia is among people who, on Joth sides of the argu- 
ment, don’t know what they are talking about. Nobody 
has a right to either opinion or emotions who has not 
taken pains to inform himself. The information is avail- 
able. The Webbs, Sidney and Beatrice, at the edge of 80 
years have crowned their long lives in the service of hu- 
man betterment by a really monumental study* of Soviet 
Russia. They never have done a better job, or one more 
timely. One senses throughout their detailed description 
of the Soviet system in operation a wistful note. ... As 
if these veteran Fabian socialists were determined to 
vision, with hearts in throats like Moses looking into the 
Promised Land which he never was to enter—at last a 
country seriously attempting to incarnate the Utopia 
toward which all their lives they have been preaching 
and striving. Yet in their honesty with a kind of dismay 
beholding and candidly acknowledging and deploring 
the symptoms inseparable from dictatorship whatever its 
ostensible motives: the brutalities of revolution by force; 
the “disease of orthodoxy” with its characteristic cruel 
heresy-hunting; the substitution of a secular religion no 
less fervent or less tyrannical than its theological prede- 
cessor. Also, they like all other outsiders who write of 
present-day Russia are handicapped by having to take 
vital facts upon hearsay and secondhand. Nevertheless 
theirs is incomparably more comprehensive and inform- 
ing than any other description in English that we have. 
Whatever one’s attitude toward communism generally 
or toward Soviet Russia in particular, with whatever con- 
firmation or conversion the candid reader puts it down, 
this work abolishes excuse for lop-sided ignorance. 

The congenital optimists will not read it; they do not 
want to think about the subject. For the penguin is not 
the optimist’s only bird-prototype. There is also the 
ostrich, with its head in the sand imagining itself invisi- 
ble. The congenital optimist thinks to abolish the dis- 
tasteful by the simple technique of not looking at it. 

* SOVIET COMMUNISM: A New Civixization? by Sidney and Beatrice 


Webb. New York. Scribner. 2 vols. 1174 pp. Price $7.50 postpaid of 
Survey Graphic. i 
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LERLERS & LIEE—REVILEWS OF RECENT B:OlOikKss 


SEICES OF AMERICAN VEX ST ENGE 
BY R. L. DUFFUS 


} | 1 HE contemporary novel 
is probably the most 
convenient piece of lit- 39.50 

erary luggage ever invented itt 
by man. It does nicely for a 
week-end in the country and 
it will hold enough for a trip 
around the world. The author 
can pack it with just about 
what he likes: he can fill it 
with poetry, as Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet did with John 
Brown’s Body and Frank Ernest Hill with The Westward 
Star; if he clings to prose he may invent his own technique 
and experiment with form and rhythm to his heart’s con- 
tent; he may be romantic, realistic, autobiographical, ob- 
jective, subjective, historical, sociological, economic, political, 
or all these things simultaneously or in turn; he may also 
be about as biological as he pleases; he may portray a con- 
flict of personalities, or of man against institutions, or of 
man against nature; he may say things that would bring 
the police in a hurry if-he uttered them in Union Square, 
or would send the Postoffice Department into hysterics if he 
printed them in The Daily Worker. 

In short, he can pack anywhere from thirty thousand to a 
million words into his handy container and call the whole 
a novel, and no one will gainsay him. Perhaps no one will 
read him, either, but he will still be allowed to call himself 
a novelist. The result is that the novel is about the freest 
reaction that we can find to the state of civilization. It has 
neither the technical nor the economic limitations of stage, 
cinema, radio and journalism. It is far less significant in its 
effects than these agencies, since very few Americans read 
books of any sort, but it is highly significant in what it 
reveals. 

The four novels on my desk this month seem to me sig- 
nificant because, though they are here joined together by 
the mere accident of publication within a limited space of 
time, they have something in common—and that some- 
thing American. With the possible exception of Alvin John- 
son’s Spring Storm, I cannot imagine any of them trans- 
lated to a European language and scene. That is, to Euro- 
peans they would seem foreign. 

This common characteristic is partly due, of course, to the 
fact that they deal with backgrounds for which there exist 
no counterparts outside of the United States. Youth in Ne- 
braska half a century ago is Dr. Johnson’s theme, and the 
Nebraska landscape is as much a character in the story as 
that of Wessex is in Hardy’s novels. Mr. Horgan writes, 
with an echoing from Dreiser, of a wandering drummer who 
wins a wife in Kansas and abandons her in California: the 
restless, seeking quality of pioneers in an era when pioneer- 
ing is finished is in the deserted wife who turns evangelist, 
in the son who, as the story ends, can “hardly wait for the 
wheels to begin rolling.” With a kind of hard-boiled tender- 
ness, Jay Dratler gives us the picture of a Manhattan Side 
Street ‘at the moment when the wreckers are at work clear- 
ing away tenements to make room for an apartment house. 
Mrs. Moody’s characters are Georgia Negroes, first in the 
open country, picking cotton and raising cantaloupes, then 
in the Atlanta “Bottom,” where “the red hills slope to a 
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SPRING STORM—by Alvin Johnson. 
2.50. 

MAIN LINE WEST—by Paul Horgan. 

DEATH IS A LITTLE MAN—by Minnie Hite Moody. Messner. 

MANHATTAN SIDE STREET—by Jay Dratler. Longmans. 378 pp. 


AMERICA THROUGH THE SHORT STORY—edited by N. Bryl- 
508 pp. Price $1.75. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Little, Brown. 


Knopf. 351 pp. Price ravine in the middle of the 
; city.” 
Harper. 304 pp. Price In all four novels the tech- 


nical devices are of the sim- 
plest sort, and the characters 
have been observed or remem- 
bered rather than created. The 
two leading figures in Mr. 
Horgan’s book—that is, Dan- 
iel Milford, the travelling 
salesman who was such a devil 
with the ladies (and also with 
the “girls”), and Irma Grovers in her evangelistic phase— 
are derivative, but the scenes of the book and the minor 
personages have been, I should say, studied from life. In 
the other three I think we have recognizable slices of exist- 
ence in America, either now or in times remembered by the 
middle-aged. 


T would be hard to find three environments, three sets 

of people or three methods of literary treatment more 
different, from each of the others, than in the three books 
by Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dratler and Mrs. Moody respectively. 
Dr. Johnson, who writes this first novel late in a distin- 
guished career as economist and teacher, knows the harsh 
realities of life on a farm and in a country town, he knows 
the hardness and selfishness of human nature, the fallibility 
of love and the tragedy of the youthful illusion, yet he gives 
his characters dignity and meaning against the background 
of sky and prairie. In Mr. Dratler there is only the man- 
made background, in Mrs. Moody more sense of people— 
for here is a black race’s story, told with what seems to be an 
astonishing achievement of the black point of view—than 
of nature. 

In each of these three latter novels, however, I find a 
quality which independently of the setting chosen seems 
to me unmistakably American—more American, in fact, 
than the qualities revealed in romances of the type of So 
Red the Rose or Anthony Adverse, in the barnyard or out- 
house school of fiction, or in what I have seen of the so- 
called proletarian novel. This quality is not quite an attitude 
of hopefulness. None of the three books are engineered 
toward a happy ending, whether we think of happiness as 
marriage and money in the bank or as spiritual victory. The 
characters are puzzled, groping, often defeated, confronted 
with situations which they cannot master. In Mrs. Moody’s 
case the “Little Man” is so busy that one suspects toward 
the end that she has chosen this fictional form to explain 
the grim fact that the deathrate among Negroes is abnor- 
mally high. 

There is, however, that sense of life going on which one 
usually finds in the couplets at the end of Shakespearean 
tragedies. Defeat does not lead to defeatism. This is not 
the fiction of a dying and decadent civilization. It has almost 
a peasant vigor and acceptance of life and death. The old 
cow dies—well, something can doubtless be done to get a 
new cow, though the new cow will not be immortal, either. 
Death comes to the wife and mother in the Nebraska 
farmhouse, to poor little Mitzie of the “Side Street” after 
one abortion too many, to Big Young Dan Carlisle, but 
Julian Howard goes away to college, Mrs. Putanik finally 
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produces a twelve-pound son, and though Weaver is hardly 
worth saving one is pretty sure, at the end of Mrs. Moody’s 
book, that the “Little Man” isn’t going to get him this time. 

It may be that I have been so unlucky or so ingenious this 
month as to get hold of a pile of wholesome novels—the 
more deceptively wholesome because they admit some of 
the grim facts of life. Certainly three, or even four novels 
do not constitute a trend. As I write this Mr. Horgan’s 
novel, which is the most artificial of the four, is outselling 
the others. But I do think we have here, in a chance selec- 
tion, an intelligent and courageous examination of details 
of the American scene. I hope that Spring Song and Man- 
hattan Side Street will long outlast their season. They de- 
serve survival more than many a book which goes forth 
with banners and beating of drums. 

Those who are interested in getting a longer perspective 
on American life and letters may do so quite handily in the 
volume of short stories edited by Mr. Fagin. As everybody 
who has ever dropped a coin at a newsstand knows the short 
story is more often than not as standardized as a patented 
breakfast food, and as little nourishing in proportion to the 
expenditure. But at least from the time of Hawthorne and 
Poe we have had short story writers who could not be re- 
duced to carving gilt frames for advertisements, and it is 
probably true that a section of the reading public has ac- 
quired “a respect for accuracy of fact, for fidelity of obser- 
vation and portrayal.” I wish Mr. Fagin hadn’t arranged his 
collection topically, under such heads as The Indian, The 
Negro, War, Woman, Labor and Capital and Social Classes. 
I would like to take his book apart and put it together 
chronologically. However, here are Hawthorne, Stephen 
Crane, O. Henry, Erskine Caldwell, Sherwood Anderson, 
William Saroyan and (believe it or not) Benjamin Franklin 
but not Poe, all bracketed together. 

Arrange the short stories in their time order, add the 
novels—and what emerges? Well, I wouldn’t say that we 
were producing a great literature but I think there are some 
signs that we are growing up. 


Doctor Discovers Destitution 


WHY KEEP THEM ALIVE?, by Paul de Kruif. In collaboration with 
pease Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. 293 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
raphic. 


Deve DE KRUIPF’S writings have contributed substan- 
tially to the greatly needed shift of public sentiment 
away from reliance upon mystery mongers and quacks and 
toward a deeper appreciation of science in our daily lives, 
as an eminently effective way of resolving issues and as a 
civilized way of thinking. For science has multiplied man’s 
power a thousandfold and has furnished him weapons for 
overcoming material want and disease and many of nature’s 
destructive forces. 

Suddenly, however, the scientist discovers that the tool 
which he placed in the hand of his fellows is being used not, 
as he had supposed, to improve the lot of mankind but to 
insure more thorough exploitation of those already at a dis- 
advantage, to produce even more exquisite agonies of tor- 
ture. For we can endure the plagues when they come as Acts 
of God, we can starve with some equanimity when there 
is actual shortage of food, when there is none whom to 
curse but fate. But these pains and privations do violence 
to the soul of man when the “masters of scarcity” flaunt 
abundance as excuse for poverty, when surplus crops are be- 
ing plowed under, when doctors twiddle their thumbs. 
Having put a price upon the priceless fruit of science, we 
are obliged now to dump that fruit into the bitter sea of ma- 
terial and spiritual destitution in order to keep the price up. 

De Kruif has suddenly discovered that the scientist has 
been duped along with others: and he is outraged. He froths 
at the mouth. He asks, Why? Why? Why breed and save 
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babies only to chain them in hell? He is excited. He raves. 
He reaches out wildly for some concrete and immediate 
remedy. It would be easy to show that what he holds is no 
remedy. Yet we cannot on that account dismiss his questions. 
These are real questions, they are our questions, even if de 
Kruif is a poor economist—no better as economist, indeed, 
than the masters of scarcity, the actual managers of our mills 
and granaries. 

Notwithstanding its emotional tension this book must be 
read by social workers, who think they already know other 
people’s troubles; and by educators, who think they already 
know what people’s children need to be taught; and by tax- 
payers, who think they already know that their abundance is 
being wasted; and by parents, who wonder what it’s all about. 
And it must be read also by the preachers of patience as the 
cardinal virtue. For it strikes at the very roots of our civili- 
zation. These questions will have to be answered: if not by 
de Kruif and the economists, then by others—by others with 
perhaps less competence, less vision, less compassion. 

New York BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG 


Inventory of Production 


REPORT OF THE NATIONAL SURVEY-OF POTENTIAL PROD- 
UCT CAPACITY, by Harold Loeb and Associates. Prepared under the 
sponsorship of the New York City Housing Authority and the Works 
Division of the Emergency Relief Bureau. 381 pp. Price $4 postpaid 
of Survey Graphic. 


FAC es the engineer challenges by affirming that we have 
the resources, man-power, and technology to produce 
plenty. Examination of this question of our productive ca- 
pacity has progressed rapidly in recent years from the asser- 
tions of individual technicians, through the composite expert 
opinion of engineers and industrialists, to the present stage 
of statistical studies. This documented report, the work of 
many specialists, presents an array of evidence indicating the 
vastness of the gap between actual and attainable produc- 
tion. 

The principal contribution of this report is not its factual 
findings as to what could be done, but the procedure adopt- 
ed. Although more comprehensive than other similar studies, 
the writers were largely dependent on published statistical 
data which are inadequate for precise, quantitative measure- 
ments. But, instead of merely contemplating what the pro- 
duction possibilities are, they have related capacity to the 
requirements of a desirable standard of living. Budgeted 
production, which interprets capacity in terms of need for 
goods and services is purposeful planning. 

Regardless of the exactness of the present data, the case 
of unused capacity is established. The sanity of mankind 
affirms this. The problem now becomes how to organize so 
we can buy and consume what we can produce. The solu- 
tion of this problem will progress as economics ceases to be 
a black art and becomes a technical tool of man. This report 
is another preliminary step in that direction. 

Rural Electrification Administration E. JoHNsTon Cort 


Our Social Security 


SOCIAL SECURITY IN THE UNITED STATES, by Paul H. 
Douglas. Whittlesey House. 384 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 


TOWARD SOCIAL SECURITY, by Eveline M. Burns. 
House. 269 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HESE two volumes are both on the required reading 

list for all who are interested in the development of 
social security in the United States. Both the product of 
sound scholarship, they nevertheless show that precision of 
statement may be combined with clarity and lucidity of 
style, and that a scholar needs no artillery of footnotes to 
mow down the possibility of misunderstanding. The gen- 
eral viewpoint of the two authors is similar, for both belong 
to the more patient school of social security advocates who 
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remember that on the long path of history it was but a brief 
moment ago that the very words “social insurance” were 
anathema in these United States. On the other hand, both 
authors are in entire agreement that, as Dr. Burns phrases 
it, particularly in regard to unemployment compensation, 
“the mountainous labors of the Committee on Economic 
Security and of Congress have produced a disappointingly 
small mouse.” 

Yet the two books supplement rather than repeat each 
other. Professor Douglas vividly and in masterly fashion ful- 
fills his task of describing the provisions of the federal So- 
cial Security Act; the steps by which it came into being, and 
the next steps to be taken along the path on which we have 
haltingly started. His chapters on Administrative Features 
and Possibilities and on Constitutional Prospects once more 
show how clearly and in the whole he sees the problems 
ahead while Some Needed Next Steps should be a vade 
mecum for legislators. 

Dr. Burns equally vividly and in equally masterly fash- 
ion fulfills her task of surveying the act in its relation to 
the larger issues involved in a program of social security. 
With relentless logic, she comes to grips with the fundamen- 
tal problems of that security and indicates the need for 
clarity as to what we want and what price we are prepared 
to pay to attain it. Her chapters on Individual Security and 
the Social Security Act, Economic Security versus Rugged 
Individualism, Financing Economic Security and The Way 
to Social Security form an invaluable background to an un- 
derstanding of the deep roots of the problems that lie 
ahead. She has abundantly shown that “social security will 
be achieved only when the economic security of the indi- 
vidual is ensured in ways that commend themselves to the 
masses of the community as being just and fair and which 
disturb the smooth running of the economic order as little 
as possible.” 


Barnard College Jane Perry CLark 


The Spanish Southwest 


OLD SPAIN IN OUR SOUTHWEST, by Nina Otero. Harcourt Brace. 
192 pp. Price $2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

HEN the Pilgrim Fathers landed in Massachusetts, 

Spanish civilization in the part of our country which 
is now New Mexico was already old. Great ranges of moun- 
tains and deserts have kept this section so isolated that peo- 
ple living there today have in many ways kept to the life 
and customs which were brought from Mexico and Spain 
four hundred years ago. This book is a collection of charm- 
ing tales made from the authentic stories told to the author 
by some of the people still living in New Mexico, and a 
little of the history of this strangely beautiful and romantic 
-part of the country. It is delightfully illustrated by Aileen 
Nusbaum who is also a descendant of one of the old Span- 
ish families. JeNy 1s 18%, 


Behind the Publicity Campaigns 


PROPAGANDA AND THE NEWS, by Will Irwin. Whittlesey House. 
325 pp. Price $2.75 posptaid of Survey Graphic. 


Wise IRWIN has written a stimulating and thought- 
provoking book, marred only by his humanly under- 
standable plea in avoidance on behalf of his classmate, ex- 
President Hoover, who, he would have his readers believe, 
was dinged down to defeat by nothing less dastardly than 
a cleverly contrived campaign of derogatory personal pub- 
licity, maneuvered by the Democratic National Committee. 
It is a ridiculous contention. The mails, the press, the radio 
and the screen were as available to Mr. Hoover’s supporters 
as to the Democrats. If he had had a story to tell of interest 
to the public there was nothing to stop him. As a matter of 
fact he did tell his story, and the public turned deaf ears to 


it. Mr. Hoover was defeated by the popular interpretation of 
his own words and deeds. All the Democratic publicity ma- 
chine could do was to capitalize this widespread feeling. 

But putting aside this one instance in which Mr. Irwin 
allows personal prejudice to influence him, his book is a 
genuine contribution to understanding of the parallel forces 
of censorship and propaganda which were developed to 
their present ruthless codes of practice during the World 
War. He goes back to the earliest days of Anglo-American 
journalism when news was considered a prerogative of the 
Crown, and private exploitation of it severely punished, 
and then traces the rise of independent journalism in Amer- 
ica. One of the best reporters of his time, he writes an in- 
teresting chapter of history in describing the dynamic in- 
fluence of such men as the elder Bennett, Dana of the Sun, 
Pulitzer, Hearst, Ochs, Victor Lawson. 

The United States, Mr. Irwin believes, is the only great 
country today which enjoys an untrammeled press. Even in 
England a vigorous libel law and certain semi-legal tradi- 
tions as to the treatment of royal personages confines free 
expression of opinion. In France the Stavisky scandal was 
hushed up for eight years because the Paris editors were 
afraid of the laws regulating the commercial conduct of 
newspapers, which were always violated and unusually un- 
enforced, except when some powerful political personage 
was annoyed. A commentary on French democracy. It is not 
pleasant, either, to be made to understand that outside of 
Scandinavia there is no such thing in Europe as freedom 
of the press. Artuur D, Howpen SmitTH 


When Comrades Cooperate 


WHAT IS COMMUNISM? by Earl Browder. Vanguard. 254 pp. Price 
$2 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

alee reader who goes to this book to find out what are 

the present policies and tactics of the Communist Party 
in the United States will find a clear and able statement. 
If he goes to the book to find an answer to the question set 
forth in the title of the book, he will find it only inciden- 
tally. For the book is distinctly a political one, not a tract on 
social and economic philosophy. Along with a pungent crit- 
icism of the New Deal, it contains descriptions of the various 
movements of protest that are taking place in the United 
States, including that of Huey Long (whose assassination is 
curiously presented as evidence of the willingness of the 
Fascist elements to resort to a policy of terrorism), of Upton 
Sinclair and Father Coughlin, and an instructive account of 
the split between Socialists and Communists and the current 
split in the Socialist Party. Upon the negative conclusions 
reached about these movements is based a plea for a united 
political front in the form of a Farmer-Labor Party—the de- 
mand for a union of all anti-capitalist forces being ascribed 
to the Communist Party. Nothing is said, by the way, about 
either the existing Farmer-Labor party or about its ally the 
Commonwealth Federation. The distinctively political na- 
ture of the book is seen in its constant conciliatory tone. 
Following the decisions of the last meeting of the Comin- 
tern, the plea for a united political front is based upon the 
prime necessity of organizing to prevent the coming of im- 
minent Fascism. Attacks upon the Socialists, save those of 
the Old Guard, as Social Fascists are conspicuous for their 
absence. Hostile references to even the bourgeoisie are toned 
down, since the new political party is to aim at converting 
some portion of the middle classes. Almost the only Simon- 
pure Marxist communism that remains is insistence upon 
the hegemony of the proletarian industrial workers in the 
new movement. Instead of attacks upon all political move- 
ments aiming at immediate results, we have a platform of 
fifteen immediate demands of the type that were once de- 
nounced as “reformist,” with the assurance that in fighting 
for these points the discontented elements will be educated 
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to proceed to the complete abolition of capitalism. In the 
case of war against the U.S.S.R., the United States is urged 
to rally as a participant to the side of Soviet Russia. Lenin 
is quoted, in one connection, to the effect that “national 
defence in an imperialist war is a betrayal of socialism,” but 
ja war of imperialist-capitalist countries against Soviet Rus- 
sia is somehow not an imperialist war but an attack upon 
workers everywhere. Readers of the book will judge, accord- 
ing to their own predilections, the main conclusion of the 
book; namely, the formation of a united Farmer Labor 
Party with the present Communist Party as its spearhead. 


New York Joun Dewey 
The Man Who Made the Reaper 


CYRUS HALL McCORMICK: Harvest. 1856-1884, by William T. 
pecuipson. Appleton-Century. 793 pp. Price $5 postpaid of Survey 
raphic, 


eek Hutchinson’s Cyrus Hall McCormick is 
more the history of the growth of an industry than it 
is a biography of the man who developed it. One must be- 
lieve this to be the deliberate intention of the author, for his 
method throughout his monumental work is to take up and 
carry through to their separate ends certain phases of the 
McCormick business, regardless of the continuity of his nar- 
rative. Therefore the book has none of the flow of events 
which ordinarily lend fascination to biography by showing 
their effect upon character. Had Mr. Hutchinson chosen to 
give us McCormick the man—to show what the divergent 
pulls of business, religion, politics and human relations did 
to him in the years of his life—his book would unquestion- 
ably have gained in human appeal. 

In an earlier volume Mr. Hutchinson brought Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick to Chicago, where he built a factory in which to 
manufacture his machines. The second volume, Harvest, 
begins in 1856, when homesteaders were beginning to plant 
grain in the Mississippi Valley, and when the inventor of 
the reaper was fifty years old, successful, and shortly to be 
married. Relations between his adopted North and his native 
South were already strained, and McCormick, a Virginian, 
was opposed to the use of force in preserving the Union. 
The two stars he steered by, the Presbyterian church and 
the Democratic party, were both menaced by the gathering 
clouds of secession, and from the beginning of his prosperity 
he poured out money to sustain and control them. The de- 
tails of the continual bickering which his desire to dictate 
policies entailed are given at great length in the biography. 
He was a typically conservative Southerner, and it is a tri- 
bute to the forces of progress to realize that he was unsuc- 
cessful in both fields. 

In his business concerns, however, he was more fortunate. 
Soon his factory could not supply the domestic demand, yet 
he spent two years in Europe endeavoring to secure a 
foreign market—receiving more medals than orders at first, 
but finally triumphing. All the time at home, his company 
was struggling with uncertain currency conditions, trans- 
portation difficulties, floods, droughts, grasshoppers and 
Grangers. He was himself involved in continual patent liti- 
gation. In addition to that, he found time to form pools, 
to buy real estate, and to give away a large amount of 
money. He contributed to Chicago institutions and to Tem- 
perance societies. He financed foreign missions and re- 
sponded to countless personal appeals. All this was a part 
of what was to be expected. It was the price of success. The 
extraordinary and endearing thing about him was that he 
could not resist the lure of speculation. He was in gold 
mines and railroads—and the Crédit Mobilier, the latter deep 
water for the solid manufacturer. 

Such is the bare outline of the book. What one longs to 
know is what he thought, what inner conviction sustained 
him while he trod the hard road of attainment. 


TOYOHIKO KAGAWA'S 
Songs from 
the Slums 


KAGAWA’S OWN RECORD of 
his fourteen years of self-exile and 
sacrificial service to 20,000 human 
derelicts in Shinkawa slums, Kobe. 
“More potent than treatises and 
statistics to arouse interest in slum 
clearance.”—W oman’s Press. 


SONGS FROM THE SLUMS contains a definite message 
and contagious enthusiasm for you and those who look to 
you for social guidance; for in almost unbelievable fashion 
Kagawa led successfully the fight to rid all Japan of slums. 


Best of all, SONGS FROM THE SLUMS reveals the 
real Kagawa as perhaps no other book. No nine-day 
wonder, he is an ever-increasing factor in the bringing 
about of social brotherhood between people of all colors, 
creeds, and nations. 


(SONGS FROM THE SLUMS contains a complete 
biographical sketch of Kagawa by SHERWOOD EDDY.) 
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The book has great period value. No one intending to 
write about the fifties and sixties and seventies can afford 
to let-it go unread. 


Chicago Janet AYER FarrBANK 


The Single Tax Today 


LAND AND UNEMPLOYMENT, by James F. Muirhead. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 211 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


ie this work, Land and Unemployment, published by the 
Oxford Press, the late Dr. James F. Muirhead adds an- 
other valuable endorsement of the philosophy of Henry 
George, of which there are not a few of late when attention 
is being directed anew to the proposals of the great Amer- 
ican economist. Dr. Muirhead advocates the adoption of the 
teachings of Henry George as a bulwark against the rising 
tide of socialism, and as such it is an impressive plea. 

He says: “There is no use blinking at facts. Socialism is 
out of touch with reality.” The reason he gives, is that “it 
assumes a higher moral standard than humanity has reached 
or is likely to reach.” This does not seem to us the real 
reason. We do not believe that Georgeists will agree that the 
state of society they envision contemplates a lower ethical 
standard than the mechanistic dream of socialism. There can 
be no higher moral standard than freedom. The recogni- 
tion of the rights of the individual in correspondence with 
the rights of society presupposes, in their minds at least, a 
higher moral standard than socialism. 

Dr. Muirhead confesses his astonishment at what some 
intelligent persons believe to be expounded or at least con- 
noted by Progress and Poverty. Referring to these curious 
misconceptions he says: “If the readers of this little volume 
are induced to read or re-read Progress and Poverty, it will 
have practically served its purpose.” 

Small as is this work—it covers but 211 pages—it would 
be difficult to indicate a phase of the question that is not 
touched upon. The volume is rich in footnotes showing the 
author’s acquaintance with the literature of the subject. 

There is a moderation in Dr. Muirhead’s recital of the 
benefits that in his opinion would flow from the taxation of 
land values, or, as some prefer to state it, the collection of 
economic rent through the taxing machinery. There is none 
of the eloquence which Henry George used in indicating the 
advantages which he believed would follow the adoption 
of the reform he advocated. But Dr. Muirhead is quite as 
certain of the results as Henry George himself. In enforcing 
his points he depends upon logical processes, and in meet- 
ing the many objections that have been raised he reasons 
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coldly but inexorably and without any rhetorical flourish. 

Dr. Muirhead’s chapter on Tariffs and Trade is perhaps 
the least satisfactory. He says: “The ideal would be free 
trade with reservations on certain points—i.e. fair reciproc- 
ity.” But he sets himself partly right when he says that “to 
spend time and energy on propaganda for free trade while 
land. remains fettered is putting the cart before the horse.” 
Nevertheless, the inclusion of this chapter is to be regretted. 
Its fallacies are quite obvious and too many to indicate. 

But the work is distinctly useful, made increasingly so by 
the Introductory Note by Garnet Smith and the scholarly 
Foreword by Sir A. T. Wilson, M.P. 
New York 


JosepH Dana MILLER 


Out of Russia 


HEALTH PROTECTION IN THE U. S. S. R., by N. A. Semashko. 
Putnam. 176 pp. Price $1.75. 


SCIENCE AND EDUCATION IN THE U. S. S. R., by A. P. Pinke- 
vich, Putnam. 176 pp. Price $1.75. 

OUT OF MY PAST: Memoirs by Count V. N. Kokovtsov. Stanford 
University Press. 615 pp. Price $5.50. 

THE TESTIMONY OF KOLCHAK AND OTHER SIBERIAN MA- 
TERIALS, edited by Elena Varneck and H. H. Fisher. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press. 466 pp. Price $5. 

MEN AND MOUNTAINS, by M. Ilin. Lippincott. 330 pp. Price $2.50. 

SEEDS OF TOMORROW, by Mikhail Sholokhov. Knopf. 404 pp. Price 
$2.50. 


THE RUSSIAN SOUL AND REVOLUTION, by Fedor Stepun. Scrib- 
ner’s. 184 pp. Price $1.50. 


All prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


HE first two books are parts of the New Soviet 

Library, designed to “describe” and “explain” various 
phases of Soviet life. As each author is a Soviet official, the 
reader may expect authentic information, though he can 
hardly expect an unbiased critical appraisal. Enough of the 
factual is furnished, however, to let the reader draw his own 
conclusions. 

It has become a truism that no feature of Soviet life may 
be judged fairly unless it be viewed in the light of com- 
parison with Russia before 1917. Perhaps in no other branch- 
es are the contrasts between the two epochs so glaring as in 
the conditions and systems of public health and education. 
One need not be a Bolshevik to wax enthusiastic over the 
decided progress shown in these departments by the Soviet 
Union. 


Unper the editorship of Professor H. H. Fisher, the Hoover 
War Memorial has been publishing valuable material on 
Russia just before and since the war. These two volumes 
may be less important than No. 3 in the series, “The Bol- 
shevik Revolution, 1917-1918,” and they are less carefully 
edited. 

Count Kokovtsoy was minister and chairman of the Min- 
isters’ Council under the last Czar. His memoirs reveal a 
cautious bureaucrat, anxious above all to please and obey 
his monarch. The picture is an unintentional indictment of 
the old regime. 

Admiral Kolchak’s Siberian adventure, backed by the 
Allies, was one of the last attempts at galvanizing the corpse 
of gentry-Russia. The attitude of the Allies, particularly of 
the Japanese, toward the whole ‘Russian and Siberian situa- 
tion, is stripped of all veils and tinsel. 


ILin, author of New Russia’s Primer, and Sholokhoy, au- 
thor of And Quiet Flows the Don, deal with man’s con- 
crete victories over self and nature. Ilin tells to adults and 
juveniles of the marvels of applied science in the Soviet 
Union. Lapshin’s original illustrations are reproduced. 
Sholokhov once more gives us an epic of the Don Cossacks, 
this time on the subject of the clash between collectivization 
and individual farming. : 

Stepun, once a Menshevik Social-Democrat, now teaches 
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in Hitler's Germany. Like Berdyaey, he belongs to that mystic 
group of emigres who preach messianic ideas and a rarefied 
Christianity. ALEXANDER Kaun 


SOCIALIZED MEDICINE: The Ninth Annual Debate Handbook, 
1936, edited by Bower Aly. Lucas Brothers, Columbia, Mo. 
222 pp. each. 
Graphic. 

FREE MEDICAL 
E. C. Buehler. 
Survey Graphic. 


SOCIALIZATION OF MEDICINE, compiled by Julia E. Johnson, H. 
W. Wilson. 335 pp. Price 90 cents postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tus YEAR’s nationwide debating project sponsored by the 
National University Extension Association has occasioned 
these guides for the thousands of highschool and college 
teams that soon will be deep in the pros and cons of state 
medicine. The volumes afford valuable analyses, bibliogra- 
phies and source material for others as well on the whole 
range of fact and question involved in medical economics 
as well. The handbook edited by Professor Aly for a group 
of university and college debating societies brings also a 
number of original papers on specific new phases and pro- 


1933- 
2 vols., 
Price $1.50 for the two volumes postpaid of Survey 


CARE (Socialized Medicine), 
Noble and Noble. 360 pp. 


compiled and edited by 
Price $2 postpaid of 


cAnnouncing 


SOCIAL DETERMINANTS 
IN 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


By T. EARL SULLENGER 


Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology, The Municipal University of Omaha 


The author of this book feels that juvenile delinquency 
is due almost invariably to some phase of adult in- 
sufficiency, growing out of human relations in the 
primary groups—the family, the playgroup, the neigh- 
borhood or the community—and the larger realms of 


posed solutions. social control. Youth reflects the culture of these 


groups. This book is an effort to point out some of the 


main social determinants of juvenile delinquency as they 


WHEN IS HEALTH PUBLIC ? 
(Continued from page 375) 


appear in these groups, and to suggest possible preven- 
tive measures. The theme is developed as an unfolding 
process of social influences on the child’s behavior. 


$3.50 


soundness to be thought of by the man of this modern 
scientific age as separable from the life and the soundness 
of the mind and the spirit. We are recapturing the Greek 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
440 Fourth Avenue 


Inc. 


ideal of a whole man.” (Essay on Health in Whither Man- New York 


kind, edited by Charles A. Beard. Longmans, Green and 
Company.) 

Lately, this same note has been struck with new force 
and vigor by Dr. Thomas Parran, Jr., recently appointed 
Surgeon General of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice; and Edgar Sydenstricker in preparing, just before his 
lamented death, the agenda for the Milbank meetings 
formulated the admirable statement “That conservation of 
health should be a paramount consideration in activities 
having an essential relation to the community’s or the in- 
dividual’s health although they may be undertaken for 
primary purposes other than health.” Nutrition, housing 
recreation and physical education and all measures tending 
toward social security were listed as examples. 

First and foremost among the opportunities revealed by 
this wider view of our objectives is the field of mental 
hygiene. We know that the hospital beds occupied by vic- 
tims of mental and nervous diseases are nearly equal in 
number to those in all hospitals for all other diseases and 
defects taken together; and that the burden placed upon 
society by mental and emotional maladjustments, fears, 
suspicions, hates, inhibitions of all sorts is probably more 
than equivalent to that caused by so-called “physical” dis- 
orders. We know that marvelous improvements can be at- 
tained by modifying the environment and by adjusting the 
individual to that environment. Yet mental hygiene has 
remained a more or less impotent isolated movement oper- 
ating by itself, quite aside from the main forces of social 
progress. That day is passing. Experiments at Baltimore and 
in Tennessee have shown us how profitable is the explora- 
tion of this field by the epidemiological methods of the 
health department, and in public health nursing and case 
work agencies we see mental hygiene functioning today in 
such a way as to promise results of substantial significance. 

Nutrition is another of the urgent problems of the new 
era in public health. Even during the depression few people 
in the United States died of starvation; but in our periods 
of maximum “prosperity” there were hundreds of thousands 
who were below par physically and mentally on account of 
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[> The sale of this 
volume is lim- 
ited to social workers, 
educators, physicians, 
psychiatrists, lawyers 
and other mature per- 
sons having a profes- 
sional interest in the 
sex problems of adol- 
escence. 


STERILE SUN 


By Caroline Slade 


One of the frankest and most 
realistic accounts, as it is also 
one of the most artistic, of 
the process by which a so- 
called "wayward girl’ becomes 
a prostitute. 


"Caroline Slade has written a 
terrible story. It should be ter- 
rifying to all of us who are in 
any way responsible. And who 
of us is not?" 
Rev. John Howard Melish 

in the Introductory Note to this 

volume. 


$2.75 at bookstores, to properly ac- 
credited adults or direct from the 
publishers. 


THE VANGUARD PRESS 
424 Madison Avenue New York City 
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the subtler dietary deficiencies. Here, again, the answer is 
to be found—and is now, in many communities, being 
found—by interweaving a sound program of nutrition 
counseling into the fabric of existing health and social 
agencies. 

The United States has led the world in visualizing pos- 
sibilities of attacking the problems of mental hygiene and 
nutrition. In regard to the provision of decent housing 
facilities, however, we lag far behind the nations of western 
Europe. Here, again, it is difficult to demonstrate any clear 
relation between good housing conditions and lowered 
deathrates. If, however, we turn our attention from vital 
statistics to fullness of living there can be no doubt of the 
major importance of the problem. The United States needs 
ten million new homes to bring the living conditions of our 
people up to a reasonable standard; and these new homes 
cannot be provided in any other way than by financial aid 
from local, state or federal taxes. The lower third of our 
population from an economic standpoint simply cannot pay 
a full economic rental on homes of decent quality. When we 
realize this obvious fact (as Europe has long realized it) a 
rew chapter in health and social development will be 
opened. 

Our whole community recreation program falls in the 
category of measures “undertaken for primary purposes 
other than health” but bearing such essential health im- 
plications as to be of paramount importance in the new 
public health program. Finally, a great group of social 
measures relating to the economic status and security of the 
individual are similarly affected with public health interest. 
Wage standards, unemployment reserves, old age pensions 
and annuities, public and private relief of the dependent— 
all these and other factors of a similar kind directly influ- 
ence mental and physical health in the broad sense in which 
we have defined that term. 

In Europe these social interrelationships have been real- 
ized far more clearly than in our Fool’s Paradise of mystical 
individualism. The Health Section of the League of Na- 
tions is now adapting our American idea of quantitative 
health appraisal to use in a wider field and has done two 
highly significant things. It has replaced our rigid “stand- 
ards” by flexible “sanitary indices”; and it has supplemented 
the appraisal of routine administrative practice (with which 
our American Public Health Association program is pri- 
marily concerned) by a whole group of new indices relating 

-to housing, nutrition, physical education, economic status 
and literacy which measure the fundamental social bases 
with which we must reckon in our newer concepts of pub- 
lic health. 

It is not clear how far—if at all—the actual administrative 
activities of health authorities will be broadened along such 
lines. It is obvious that the health officer must develop a 
consciousness of the wider issues of tomorrow’s health. 
He alone is officially charged with responsibility for the 
protection and the promotion of the health interests of his 
constituency. He must have knowledge of the diverse med- 
ical and social problems which relate to health. He must 
strive to see that those problems are satisfactorily solved. 
In the final issue he will have to grapple with them him- 
self if no other official or voluntary agency can do so. 

Fifty years ago the objectives of public health were fun- 
damentally engineering in nature. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, they were largely bacteriological. Today, medical in- 
terests are predominant. In the future, health promotion 
must be recognized as in essence one of the social sciences. 
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The Transient Unemployed, points out that early esti- 
mates, before the federal transient program was begun, 
went as high as one and a half to five million possibly 
on the move. Actually, figures from the study indicate 


that, at the peak, total monthly registrations of transients 


reached 395,000 unattached persons and 18,000 family 
groups. These figures must be compared with the high 
point for unattached individuals receiving care on any one 
day, which was 178,000 (December 15, 1934) and family 
groups, 40,000 comprising 142,000 persons (February 15, 
1935). Total registrations for a month include duplica- 
tions because of those rapidly moving and reregistering, 
while one day counts miss those en route at the time of 
the count. One reason for the large overestimate in early 
guesses undoubtedly was the difficulty of distinguishing 
local homeless from transient unattached persons. Also, 
by the time the transients were counted CCC camps had 
drawn off large numbers. 

As for the personal characteristics of the transient un- 
employed, statistic after statistic reveals them as fairly aver- 
age Americans. Two thirds of them have finished grade 
schools or better. In great majority, the migrant relief 
population is made up of native white persons. Negro un- 
attached transients ranged from 7 to 12 percent and Ne- 
gro heads of families a somewhat smaller percentage. The 
median age of unattached transients registering for relief 
was between twenty-five and thirty, and that of heads 
of family groups between thirty-three and thirty-five. By 
far the most important reason for migration was unem- 
ployment, with ill health, search for adventure, domestic 
trouble and inadequate relief next in order of frequency. 
Usually, the reasons were in a mixture of causes. 

Any consideration of the transient’s attitude toward 
work begins with the fact that the quest for employment 
was the major reason for his wandering. Of heads of fam- 
ilies 90 percent, and of unattached persons 95’ percent, ex- 
pressed willingness to work and were physically able. The 
exceptions were chiefly because of disabilities, old age and 
the necessity of caring for children. Broadly speaking, a 
greater proportion were semi-skilled or unskilled workers 
than is true of the general population. 

There is evidence from the average length of time on 
the road reported by migrants that the transient population 
has a constantly changing membership. A marked increase 
in movement was observable from early spring through 
August, and thereafter a decrease until the end of Feb- 
ruary, influenced unmistakably by advantages of mild 
weather and, to some degree, by seasonal demands for 
migratory labor. The transients were found to come, in 
vast majority, from urban centers, making up a shifting 
wave of people whose general direction rolls west and 
south. The largest movement of family groups was found 
to be from states just east of the Mississippi to the Far 
West—California, Oregon, Washington. Urban centers in 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michigan and Illinois showed 
striking losses of unattached transients to cities in New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. 

Among important conclusions of the government’s study 
of The Transient Unemployed is that: 

“Population mobility is so familiar a circumstance in 
this country as to be considered a characteristic. . . . 

“Actually the transient population represented the more 
active and restless element among the great number of 
unemployed created by the depression. Migration offered 
an escape from inactivity; and in addition there was the 


ossibility that all communities were not equally affected 
y unemployment. ... The migration of a considerable 
art of the transient relief population appears to have been 
waste of effort. Much of the movement was away from 
irban areas that . . . were more likely to afford employ- 
nent than were the areas which particularly attracted the 
ransient.. . . It seems evident from this study that the 
roblem of depression transiency can be solved only 
hrough an adjustment-of this mobile labor supply to areas 
here there is a demand for their services... . 

“The argument that the solution of the transient problem 
-an be accomplished by an-immediate return of all needy 
non-residents to their place of settlement appears to con- 
fuse the legal with the economic aspects of relief. More- 
over it has been shown that of a representative sample of 
the transient relief population only slightly over one half 
had verifiable legal settlement in a specific community. .. . 
There seems to be little logic in attempting to facilitate 
the return of transients to places of previous residence until 
and unless there is an opportunity for them to resume gain- 
ful employment.” 

The report offers no positive program, but concludes 
philosophically that: “It seems highly probable that the 
dissolution of the transient population will proceed only 
as rapidly as business and industry can provide the em- 
ployment essential to stability. To whatever extent this pro- 
vision falls short, the transient problem will remain un- 
solved.” 

Some people and agencies do not believe, however, that 
you can just leave a quarter million people “unsolved.” 
Further, it is quite evident that the solution can not be left 
to the privately supported relief agencies. Hard pressed by 
local needs, they have had to limit themselves quite gener- 
ally to the most desperate cases among non-residents. Travy- 
elers’ Aid Societies all over the country report that they are 
swamped; that they are trying to stretch limited funds and 
facilities to cover all kinds of stranded people, but that they 
are not equipped for a job of such magnitude. On all sides 
state and local public relief funds, burdened with the care of 
the needy “local unemployables,” recently handed to them 
by the late FERA, have run dry for all purposes. 

Those who have been closest to the actual job of admin- 
istering the transient programs of various states have sug- 
gestions to offer, looking toward future planning for these 
problem children of the relief population. In Florida, one 
of the states heavily burdened with transient relief, a citi- 
zen coordinating committee has formulated a state plan 
which has received wide attention. In essence, it recom- 
mends that a system of federal grants-in-aid, based on 
equal contributions by the states, be provided by Congress, 
and suggests that federal grants be limited to not more 
than $12 monthly per person cared for. This scheme ac- 
cepts as a base the proposition that “transiency is in many 
respects nothing but an amplification of the perfectly nor- 
mal processes by which unemployed persons endeavor to 
secure employment.” In New Jersey, after extensive expe- 
riences and study, the state Bureau of Transients of the 
ERA sees transient camps as a potentially useful device 
for a semi-controlled reserve supply of migratory labor. 
In New York State, where extensive use has been made 
of work camps for transients, under the FERA and more 
recently the WPA, the Transient Division of the Tempo- 
rary Emergency Relief Administration made a study of the 
economic possibilities of transient labor. It was found that 
the state actually had benefitted to the extent of approxi- 
mately seven million man-hours, most of which has added 
to the beauty or utility of public properties. 

Recently, it has become apparent that some plan must 
be made to meet the serious health hazard in transiency. 
The tendency of the indigent to leave home in quest of a 


“STRETCHING THE FOOD DOLLAR” 


Valuable New Guide—Just Out 


SIMPLE BUT SCIENTIFIC “MEAL 
PATTERN PLAN” SAVES MONEY 
—PROVIDES ADEQUATE 
NUTRITION 


Every social worker should look 
over “Stretching The Food Dol- 
lar’’—just out. There is no charge. 
It is issued free by Household 
Finance in its program of better- 
ing the domestic economy of the 
American Family. 


Here is a plan which the social 
worker can follow and apply to 
actual home conditions without 
the necessity of mastering techni- 
cal terms, or of teaching them.: 


The new Meal Pattern Plan 
here described shows a family how 
to “eat, drink and be merry”— 
economically, and without sacri- 
ficing nutritive value or appetiz- 
ing appeal. All based on the latest, 
approved and most scientific dis- 
coveries, yet simple, practical and 


easy for any housewife to follow— 
and save money. 

This new addition to House- 
hold Finance’s educational library 
is now being read, followed and 
discussed with great interest in 
most economics classes and coun- 


cils the country over. Order 
“Stretching The Food Dollar’ — 
using coupon below and check 
also such other of our publica- 
tions as interest you. 


Drclou of, Pauncihy Pinasces 
Burr Brackpurn 
. Director of Research 


Bernice Dopce 
Home Economist 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


+... one of the leading family finance 
organizations, with 193 offices in 134 cities 
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ORDER BLANK—EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Published by 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
“Doctor or Famiry Finances” 
Research Dept., Room 3048-F, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
Check the booklets you want. They will be sent promptly, postpaid. 


FREE BULLETINS 


Money Management for 
Households, the budget book. 


Tips for Lazy Husbands, a 
humorous but convincing argu- 
ment for making the wife busi- 
ness manager of the home. 


Marrying on a Small Income, Fi- 
nancial plans for the great adventure. 
Stretching the Food Dollar, full 
of ideas on how to save money on 
food bills; presents a pattern for safe 
food economy. 


When Should a Family Borrow? A leafiet showing how 
to decide whether a loan is advisable in a given case. 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP 
Any one “BETTER BUYMANSHIP” booklet will be sent free to those who wish 
to examine it before ordering. Please check the one you prefer as a free sample. 


The titles of the series to date are listed below. The price of these booklets is two 
for five cents, or three cents each. (A special rate of a penny a copy will be made 
to study groups ordering 50 or more to be sent in one package, any selection.) 


0 Poultry, Eggs and Fish 0 Meat 1 Cosmetics 
O Sheets, Blankets, Table C Kitchen Utensils (1 Gasoline and Oil 
Linen and Towels Electric Vacuum Cleaners 
O Fruits and Vegetables, 0 Furs O Children’s Playthings and 
Fresh and Canned OJ Wool Clothing Books 
0 Shoes and Stockings 1] Floor Coverings oO gre other Cleansing 


O Silk, Rayon and other Syn- P . 
thetic Fabrics O) Dairy Products 0 Automobile Tires 

There will be four new booklets added to this library in 1936. The first two are 

No. 18, “‘Dinnerware’’ and No. 19, ‘‘Household Refrigerators.” Send usa subscrip- 

tion fee of 10c and all four will be mailed to you, each one as soon asit is published. 


Enclosed find $............. in stamps; please send booklets checked to: 
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Summer Schools 


and Camps 


JUNIOR ANNAPOLIS CRUISING CAMP 
(leave N. Y. July 2d—return Aug. 27th) 

16th year. 8 weeks 2000 mile cruise for boys 8 to 18; inland N. Y. to Lake Erie, and Lake 

Ontario, Thousand Islands, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Montreal, St. Lawrence, Lake Champlain. 


110 motor yacht; daily land camp activities. Visiting various points of interest. Yacht docked ~ 
each night. Cost $250; naval uniforms $16. Write for booklet and itinerary. 


P. O. BOX 44, Mariners Harbor, S. I., N. Y. 


The FELLOWSHIP SUMMER TRAVEL SCHOOL announces its 7th annual 9 
SOLVING weeks trip to Europe for 20 boys and girls, 14 to 18 years. 
FRANCE SWITZERLAND BELGIUM HOLLAND ENGLAND 
A well planned, carefully supervised summer, full of thrill and adventure, with 


THE VACATION 


PROBLEM Opportunity for international camaraderie 
‘ Directors 
Truda T. Weil Mrs. Joseph H. Kohan 
FOR YOUTH 220 East Tremont Ave. 368 Eastern Parkway 
New York Brooklyn 


BOL tcc > TAKING A TRIP? 

Camp for Boys 5-18 Py 

On Private Lake in Susquehanna Mountains, New Milford, 
Pa. 18th Season. Unlimited horseback riding under expert 


Write Survey Graphic Travel Department for 


supervision is included in fee. Other interesting land and water suggestions We need to know but three things— ' 
activities. Personal development is paramount. Illustrated catalog i & 
on request. WHERE—WHEN AND HOW MUCH 


Travel Department—Survey Graphic 


Robert T. Smith, 140-20 Sanford Ave., Flushing, L.I., N.Y. » 


ON EVERY TOWN'S DOORSTEP DESIGN FOR EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 391) (Continued from page 381) 


salubrious climate leads to alarming concentrations of re- grades on special reports and projects—all this in addition 
sourceless people, particularly the tuberculous and venereal- to being graded on daily assignments. In the first two years 
ly diseased, in centers known for treatment of those ills. of college work under the “Chicago Plan” the student 
A recent national conference on the tuberculous transient takes only seven examinations, given not by the instructor, 
was held in Santa Fé, N.M., under the auspices of the but by the university examiner. 

National Tuberculosis Association. Even the architecture of colleges may be greatly altered. 


But the immediate and fundamental need, the first ob- 
jective of the National Committee on Care of Transient 
and Homeless and the National Association for Travel- 


Extensive laboratories in chemistry and biology will give 
way to rooms equipped for lecture demonstration. Instead 
of individual laboratory work, the professor will conduct 


ers Aid and Transient Service, is federal recogni- the experiment while the students watch. The limitation 
tion of responsibility for indigent, non-settled people. As of thirty students to a class has influenced the planning of 
a long time objective, uniformity of state settlement laws thousands of college buildings. That requirement is now 
seems imperative, and in the interim some sort of inter- removed. We can expect to see more large lecture rooms, 
state compacts or agreements which will take care of the while advanced work will be done in small conference 
gaps. Through congressional action it is hoped to gain — ;ooms, The typical college building with its long rows of 
for transients some consideration beyond a problematical uniform ‘classroom cualithecomer obsolete 


salvage by industrial recovery, or the necessity again to 
overcome unchanged local prejudice and take their chances 
in a general relief program. To this end, legislation is being 
sponsored to ensure: that some emergency provision be 
made for transients until a general assistance program shall 
be determined upon; that transients shall be included 
definitely in such a program when it does come; that 
responsibility for transients of every classification be de- 


Under the former requirements it was impossible for a 
highschool to be closely coordinated with a college or junior 
college. It was impossible for the junior college to use the 
same parts of a building in which highschool classes were 
held; and no teacher who taught a class in highschool could 
teach in the junior college. Now, however, such arrange- 
ments are not only permitted but encouraged. 


fined and allocated and that at least some matching federal For many years the public has impatiently asked the 
funds be assured, together with definite allocation of local highschools why they insisted on such subjects as Latin 
financial responsibility. and algebra. The highschools replied, “We are helpless. 
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Look at the college entrance requirements. We're com- 
pelled to teach subjects that will enable our graduates to 
get into college.” Those few instances in which colleges 
have changed entrance requirements have been too in- 
frequent and isolated to improve the situation. But by the 
new plan the highschools are relieved of such domination. 
Colleges are going to be encouraged to ask, not what 
credits, but what capabilities the highschool graduate has. 

Institutions of higher learning have been astonishingly 
vague about their functions in society. Liberal arts colleges 
have provided a great deal of professional training. Many 
of them are predominately teacher-training institutions. 
Some aggressive departments of biology have actually 
started sophomores in a medical course. A student “major- 
ing” in music or home economics is in many institutions 
given to understand that he is henceforth, not a student of 
liberal arts, but of music or home economics. On the other 
hand, teachers colleges offer complete liberal arts curricula. 
Junior colleges climb out of the junior college classification 
into the class of four-year institutions as soon as they can. 
The whole scheme of higher education has conspired to en- 
courage institutions to scatter their work over the whole 
range of educational endeavor until it has become too thin 
to be valuable. Under the new system of accreditment every 
institution will be required to define its purpose and dem- 
onstrate that all its work is pointed in the direction of its 
professed aims. 

If the new plan is administered firmly it should see a 
great deal of rubbish swept out of the typical curriculum. 
At Purdue University a group of administrative officers has 
been working on a study of every subject in the curriculum, 
challenging the head of each department to show why a 
subject should be in that department, either from a broadly 
cultural or from a technical standpoint. The president re- 


an), Seppino 1s 


eas up Soller: 


Peppino tells her how to dress. He wants his 
mother to look American. 

He tells her the flat should be neater. But there 
are eight in the family, mountains of work. She 
tries—but she can’t quite turn the trick. 

When you're helping Peppino have a better 
home, remember that Fels-Naptha Soap can often 
lend a hand. 

For Fels-Naptha makes it easier to accomplish 
more washing and cleaning. It does this because 
it holds richer, golden soap and lots of naptha. 
It speeds out the grimiest dirt—even in cool water. 

For a sample bar, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning Survey Graphic. 


() 
C TNs ) laptha 
The golden bar with the clean naptha odor 


Birth Control 
SEND ONLY 10c 


For valuable book, ““The Safe Period: The Natural Method 
of Birth Control,” by Dr. W. J. Robinson, world-famous 
authority. Gives facts and definite information in clear sim- 
ple language. Order at once while supply lasts at only 10c. 


Thy SAFE 
PERIOD 


New York City 


ported that “the number of subjects that cannot be justified 
is truly amazing.” 

Few members of the association itself are aware that the 
new plan of accreditment opens the way for a reorganiza- 
tion of our educational system from kindergarten upward. 
At the present time children ordinarily spend eight years 
in elementary school, four years in highschool and four 
more in college. That is known as the 8-4-4 plan. But some 
educators are in favor of a 6-4-4 plan. Putting the two sys- 
tems side by side for comparison, we see: 
6—elementary 
4—highschool 
4—junior college, 

major subject 


8—elementary 

4—highschool 

4—<college, including a major 
subject 

Under the proposed new system all that is now taught 
in elementary schools would be compressed into six years, 
and boys and girls would start their highschool training 
two years earlier. All general education would be completed 
in the junior college, an institution which, especially in 
larger centers of population, would serve the student while 
he continued to live at home. At that point the student 
would begin to specialize in a cultural subject or commence 
his professional training. With the former North Central 
standards this was difficult, if not impossible. But now any 
city that wishes to adopt the 6-4-4 plan may do so without 
imperiling its graduates when they enter a university. 

But the greatest benefit of the new plan is that under it 
colleges are forced to experiment and to alter their pro- 
cedure in accordance with the conclusions of those experi- 
ments. Fixed standards have been thrown aside; constant 
experiment and change will characterize the college of to- 
morrow. Higher education is no longer a static system; it 
is a growing, living thing. The framers of the new scheme 
have made way for reforms and changes of which even 
they probably do not dream. No one dares predict what 
changes the next years may bring to higher education. 
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EUGENICS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. R25, 317 E. 34th St., 


TAMIMENT LABOR CONFERENCE 


Tamiment, Pennsylvania 


Labor’s National Forum. The Place for the 
Meeting of Minds on Labor’s Problems. 


Srx Sessions—June 25 to June 28. 
Among the Speakers: 


William Green, President American Federation of Labor. 
John P. Frey, President Metal Trades Department, A. 
F. of L. Elmer F. Andrews, N. Y. State Commissioner 
of Labor. Elinore M. Herrick, National Labor Relations 
Board. Louis Waldman, Counsel, Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers. Max Zaritsky, President Millinery Work- 
ers Union. John T. Flynn, Well Known Writer on 
Economic Problems. Charlton Ogburn, General Counsel 
American Federation of Labor. Morris R. Cohen, Pro- 
fessor, College of City of New York. Harvey Frem- 
ming, President Oil Field, Gas Well, Refinery Workers. 
B. Charney Vladeck, Manager, Jewish Daily Forward. 
Abraham Miller, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America. 


General Theme: LABor AND THE NATION. 


Discussions will cover: Decisions of Supreme 
Court; Amendment of. the Constitution; Labor’s 
Political Line-up. 


All the Delights of Beautiful Camp Tamiment 
plus four Days of Stimulating Discussion and 
Intellectual Contacts. 


Reduced Rates for Period of Conference only. 
For full particulars address 
CAMP TAMIMENT, 7 E. 15th St. 
New York City 
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SOVIET RUSSIA 


with 
LOUIS FISCHER 
PRINCESS SKARIATINA 
JULIEN BRYAN 
JOSHUA KUNITZ 
COLSTON WARNE 
MAXWELL STEWART 
HENRY SHAPIRO 


Trips which show you more than tourist 
sights at least cost of time and money. 
Circulars on request. 

Independent arrangements for those who 
prefer to travel on their own. 


Tenth Season 


The Open Road 


Russian Travel Division 
8 West 40th Street, New York 
Cooperating with Intourist 


$372 roundtrip 


New York witha 


month in the Soviet 
Union. Other tours 


up to $850. 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR SOCA%, AND CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENTS ABROAD 
Leadership: Miss Betty Youngstrand, League of Nations Association, Chicago 
Visiting: ENGLAND—DENMARK—SWEDEN—FINLAND—GERMANY 
tsiiing : CZECHOSLOV AKIA—HUNGARY—AUSTRIA—FRANCE 
July 2-Sept. 4—Third Class—$458 


Optional Trips to Soviet Union & International Youth Congress, Geneva 
Write for detailed itinerary “RR” 
s for those who want to visit 
TE Trips the year around 
¢ WITH LATIN AMERICA 
289 Fourth Ave. N 
A. SOVIET SEMINAR 
England, Denmark, Sweden, 32 MIDNIGHT SUN. 
days in RUSSIA and Armenia, England, Norway, North Cape, 
d Poland, F . Sail July 2 
& silduelngiya $425 wy 5 be ee Sage ‘465 
Leader: DR. MARK GRAUBARD = oink S Up 


POCONO STUDY TOURS, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
aN eee ant 
exe The Mexico Not in Guide Books 
E COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIO! 
B. NORTH CAPE— 
Poland, France. Sail July 1 Lapland, Finland, RUSSIA, 
Columbia University | Leader: GEORGE A. CONNOR 


D. SOCIAL CHANGES in 
EUROPE 


Including visits to Italy, Egypt, , 
England, Denmark, Finland, 
RUSSIA (18 days), Poland, 


France. Sail July 3 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, 


days : S 
ST aivinctusive 495u France. Sail July 11 


Leader: LEO W. SCHWARZ days 
“Author “Jewish Caravan” 5 all inclusive $420u 
Leader: DR. CLINTON J. TAFT 


C. PALESTINE SEMINAR 


E. NORTH. EUROPE and 
THE EAST 


England, Denmark, Sweden, 
RUSSIA, PERSIA, IRAQ, 


F. THE NEW WORLD 
and THE OLD 


England, Denmark, Finland, 
SYRIA, PALESTINE, Italy, RUSSIA, PALESTINE, Italy, 
France. Sail July France. Sail July 3 


8 
6 Silsnclusive $59 4 Sup 6 Si isetusive $755 


Leader: GEORGE S. WISE Leader: DR. B. MYERS, N.Y.U. 


For descriptive pamphlets and details apply 


COMPASS TRAVEL BUREAU 
New York City 


55 West 42nd St. LO-5-3070 


Traveler's Notebook 


URING the war of 1812, when a handful of old Revo- 
lutionary heroes led the United States into an un- 
happy invasion of Canada, plain American soldiers 

knew so little about their northern neighbors that they 
mistook judges’ wigs, found hanging on hooks in judicial 
chambers, for scalps, taken Indianwise from prisoners. For 
a century after that everyday Americans did not greatly 
improve their knowledge of the Canadians. It took modern 
transportation, including the automobile, to introduce us to 
the heart of Canada. Now the tourist tide is turning north- 
ward, to a foreign land, close home, where the essence of 
British and French culture still persists. In Canada, summer 
days are long; nights are cool; roads are good (although it 
is still impossible to drive clear across the dominion on 
Canadian soil; you have to ship your car across lake Su- 
perior; or swing down through the States). 

From the tourist’s point of view there are many Canadas. 
And there are also Labrador and Newfoundland. One of 
the most interesting cruises to Newfoundland, including 
stops at the Grenfell Mission posts in Battle Harbor or Har- 
rington Harbor, is sponsored by Clarke Steamship Com- 
pany of Montreal and Quebec—two weeks, beginning at 
$150, from Quebec, or $155 from Montreal. The Canadian 
National Railway, which has done much to promote recre- 
ational facilities is an especially good source of information. 
Its slogan is “Everywhere in Canada,’ and where the 
Canadian National doesn’t run it routes you, by land, sea, 
or air. Likewise the Canadian Pacific, whose Atlantic steam- 
ers sail down the St. Lawrence route, (39 percent less ocean; 
only three to four days of open sea) provides complete ac- 
commodations anywhere, at moderate or de luxe rates. On 
the Pacific side the Canadian Pacific can’t avoid the open 
sea, for its lines circle round the world to the antipodes, New 
Zealand, the Figi Islands. The rates there, too, are not as for- 
bidding as the distance would indicate. 


Canadian Information 


ie you are planning a trip to Canada, by all means apply 

to the Canadian Travel Bureau, at Ottawa, Canada, a 
federal government organization, for free information ser- 
vice and excellent maps. The bureau is prepared to reply to 
any sort of query, whether it is in regard to canoeing, fish- 
ing, customs regulations—or the Toronto Exhibition, which 
in late August and early September annually attracts hun- 
dreds of thousands of visitors. Not to be outdone by the 
federal government, the provinces also furnish beautiful 
and serviceable pamphlets and itineraries for the expectant 
traveler. Particularly appealing to the everyday tourist is 
the handbook on British Columbia’s highways. It not only 
comments on the magnificent scenery, but upon such homely 
details as that the country around Ashcroft “produces a par- 
ticularly fine potato,” or with perfect candor it explains that 
on the lakes near Arrowhead “the steamboat service is 
adequate.” 

Nova Scotia is a little more exuberant, and rightly boasts 
of the fact that there Champlain founded the oldest social 
club in the world. Today your desire to join it practically 
makes you a member. It is the Order of the Good Time, 
Nova Scotia, actually founded in 1606, before the American 
colonies were established. To qualify, all you have to do is 
register at any government information bureau and stay in 
Nova Scotia for ten days, then register again. No dues, no 
initiation fee. In Nova Scotia sport waters are free to all; 
railways, telephones and telegraph extend over all the 
province; and of special appeal to the motorist, it lies right 
over the line from our picturesque state of Maine. 
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In Quebec, for detailed information, the Department of 
Highways and Mines is the proper bureau to write to. Of 
all the panorama of that section, the Gaspé peninsula is the 
most varied in its picturesqueness and appeal to the summer 
vacationist. 

It is interesting as well as tantalizing to read the beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated Canadian travel literature. Un- 
failingly it strikes a happy balance in presenting not only the 
quaint, the rustic, the historic and the scenic, but the pro- 
gressive, industrial and agricultural. Our state publicity 
departments would do well to borrow the Canadian habit 
of printing handsome folders, booklets and maps for the use 
of travelers. 


Alaska 


if is possible to combine a Canadian trip with a swing 
through the Rockies or to Alaska. One of the most com- 
prehensive northern jaunts is the Alaska cruise, under the 
leadership of Dr. John B. May, leaving Boston July 13, 
returning August 17, a month in which the continent is 
crossed in leisurely fashion, stopping at Lake Louise and 
Jasper National Park, on the way to Vancouver. By steamer 
through the inside passage, this cruise takes you to Skagway, 
once the center of the gold rush drama. On the return 
journey Mt. Rainier and the American Rockies, the Bad 
Lands and Chicago are on the schedule. Cost $560; and for 
$130 additional the trip to Alaska may be made by train to 
Whitehorse and by boat from Dawson down the mighty 
Yukon, rejoining the rest of the party at Skagway. 

Throughout the summer the Alaska Line specializes in 
eleven-day cruises, 2500 miles, with infinite variations of 
destination in Totemland, at moderate cruise rates. Their 
“sheltered seas” booklet is handily indexed, with informa- 
tion on what to wear, airplane connections to the interior, 
and hotel and railway fares along the way, including charges 
for storing your automobile at Seattle while you are off on 
your cruise. 


Texas 


S did the double-barrelled Chicago World’s Fair, the 
Texas Centennial Exposition at Dallas this summer 
will furnish a destination for millions of people who are 
Seeing America First. If you plan to drive your own car lay 
out an itinerary in advance, within reach of your purse and 
also within the time at your disposal, so that if you come 
from the East you can project your trip on to the South- 
west, or if from the North you can continue into the deep 
South. Many people from the Atlantic states are planning 
a route that takes them south through the Tennessee Val- 
ley, on through the cotton country for a first hand look at 
the sharecrop sections, and back by way of the prairies to the 
North. The through express trains in the South are now 
generally air-conditioned, an advantage not only through the 
summer heat but through possible duststorms to the North 
and West. 


Tamiment 


AN economic and social conference will be held at Camp 

Tamiment, Pa., June 25-28, with John T. Flynn, chair- 
man, and Louis Waldman acting chairman. The general 
theme will be Labor and the Nation, with William Green, 
president of the AF of L and Elmer F. Andrews discussing 
Labor’s Balance Sheet. Mr. Waldman’s subject will be 
Curbing the Supreme Court, and Professor Morris R. Cohen 
will speak on Liberty and the Constitution. Arrangements 
for attendance may be made through the New York City 
office of the camp, at 7 East 15 Street. 


2 Soviet Vainn 


Onlookers at the human parade that is Europe today can ill 


afford not to witness the Soviet scene... the tremendous 
strides forward being enacted in industry, culture and social 
development by the 175 million people in the largest of all 
countries . . . their great achievements in education and human 
betterment ... their new way of life. Moscow, Leningrad, 
Kharkov, Kiev, Odessa, all the centers of the U.S.S.R. are easy 
to reach by fast air, train and boat connections from more 
western Continental cities. Rates in the Soviet Union are based 
in an all-inclusive daily basis at $15 per day first class, $8 tourist 
and $5 third. These include meals, hotel, transportation on 
tour, sightseeing and trained guide-interpreters. On your free 
time you will find travel incidental purchases inexpensive due 
to the new dollar-rouble exchange. ... Any travel agent will 
arrange an itinerary of from five days in one center to a month’s 
tour taking in the Volga trip, all the main cities, a motor ride 
over the Caucasus, a cruise in the Black Sea and a visit in 
lovely Crimea. Write for colored 22” x 16” map and illus- 
trated Booklet No. S.G.-6. 


THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Moscow and Leningrad 
September 1 to 10, 1936 


Fourth annual theatre festival ... staged by fore- 
most artists and directors such as Stanislavsky, Meyer- 
hold, Moskvin and others internationally famous. 
Prices are moderate for the ten day stay. They in- 
include meals, hotel, transportation between Moscow 
and Leningrad, sightseeing, guide-interpreters and 
theatre tickets for 12 brilliant presentations of drama, 
opera and ballet. 


Apply te Your Travel Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NtgQ Y Ri St. wie. Manaducckasidge 


681 Market St. 
San Francisco 
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SOCIAL WORK IN GOVERNMENT 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Affiliated with The University of Pennsylvania 


Announces a two year course leading to the professional degree, Master of Social Work, 
designed for men and women who desire to prepare themselves for the public service. This 
curriculum provides basic case work courses with field practice followed by courses in admin- 
istration of public relief and assistance. 


Seminars will be offered in community attitudes, pressure groups, labor organization, 
political backgrounds and situations, civil service and merit systems, public relief administration, 
social research and statistics. 


For the bulletin of the School and a folder describing this special curriculum address 


The Registrar 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


902 Social Service Building 
311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia 


r estern 1 i 
SIMMONS COLLEGE No thwestern Un versity 


College of Liberal Arts 
School of Social Work Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology offers for 1936-1937 
Professional Training for Social Service, 
Medical Social Work Group Work and Recreation 
Psychiatric Social Work Family Case Work: 
Family Welfare Domestic Discord Problems, Personality Problems 
Child Welfare in Family Case Work 
Community Work Write for further information and special bulletins 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Address: 


THE DIRECTOR 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Professional Education in 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
A Profession for the College Woman 


SUMMER CAMPS 


The thirty months’ course, providing an intensive and varied 
experience through the case study method, leads to the degree of 


Looking for a CAMP or a leisurely MASTER OF NURSING 
ep Bache phos in arts, Bclence or pelcscony Aree a conese 
of approved stan uire dmis f hi - 
CAMP CRUISE? ships available dor atadantat with savencea qualifleations. tae 


For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


See page 392 of this issue. 


ie’ 
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Che University of Chirago 


School of Sorial Service Administration 


Summer Quarter, 1936 


First Term, June 24-July 24 
Second Term, July 27-August 28 


Academic Year 1936-37 
Begins October 1 


Announcements on Request 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Edited by GRACE ABBOTT 


A Professional Quarterly 
for Social Workers. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


Courses of Instruction 


Courses leading to the Master’s degree. 


A summer session of eight weeks is open to experienced 
social workers. A special course in case work is offered 
by Miss Ruth Smalley. 


An advanced course of training in the supervision and 
teaching of social case work is to be conducted by Miss 
Berths gopen Reynolds, Associate Director of the School, 
and staff. 


Seminars of two weeks on the following topics are open 
to a limited number of qualified persons: 


The Application of Mental Hygiene to Present-day 
Problems in Case Work with Families. Miss Grace 
Marcus and Dr. Evelyn Alpern. July 18 to 25. 


Application of Depth Psychology to Social Case 
Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss Beatrice 
H. Wajdyk. July 27 to August 8. 


The Supervisor in Public Welfare. Mr. Glenn 
Jackson and Miss Mary Whitehead. August 10 to 22. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
June, 1936 


Recidivism among Juvenile Delinquents Examined by the 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Jane Adams, Marjorie Arnold, and Helen Witmer 
Some Factors Accounting for the Variation in the Social 
Adjustment of Children Living in a Tenement Area, 
Virginia Boggess 
The Use of Relief by a Family Agency.......... Mary Keyes 


$2 a year Seventy-five cents a copy 


COLLEGE HALL 8, SMITH COLLEGE 


Northampton Massachusetts 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
FOR JEWISH SOCIAL WORK 


offers graduate professional curricula for 
the acquisition of the necessary knowledge 
and skills for social work, leading to the 
Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Work AGENCIES 


increasingly require such knowledge and 
skill from candidates for positions. 


For information about require- 
ments for admission, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, write to 


DR. M. J. KARPF, Director 


Graduate | ). 
School > Tg Social Work 


71 West 47th Street, New York City 


ee 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


CURRICULUM FOR 1936—1937 


Professional training, combining courses and field 
work in public and private agencies, is offered in 
the following fields: 


Public Welfare Family Case Work 

Group Work Medica] Social Work 

Community Organization Child Welfare 

Placement Psychiatric Social Work 

Probation and Parole Social Research 
Administration 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Civic, National, International 


Community Chests 


COMMUNITY CHESTS AND COUNCILS, INC. 
—155 East 44th Street, New York. Informa- 
tion and consultation about cooperative plan- 
ning and financing of social work through 
chests and councils of social agencies. 


Foundations 


AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND, 
INC.—15 West 16th Street, New York. 
national organization for research and field 
service. Activities include: assistant to state 
and local agencies in organizing activities 
and promoting legislation ; research in legis- 
lation, vocations, statistics, and mechanical 
appliances for the blind; maintenance of a 
reference lending library. M. C. Migel, Presi- 
dent; Robert B. Irwin, Executive Director. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Condition—Shelby M. 
Harrison, Director; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York. Departments: Charity Organization, 
Delinquency and Penology, Industrial Stu- 
dies, Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Statistics, Social Work Year Book, Surveys 
and Exhibits. The publications of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation offer to the public in 
practical and inexpensive form some of the 
most important results of its work. Cata- 
logue sent upon request. 


Industrial Democracy 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY— 
Promotes a better understanding of problems 


Health 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE, INC.—Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles, 
president; Dr. C. M. Hincks, general direc- 
tor; Clifford W. Beers, secretary; 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental -hygiene, child guidance, mental 
disease, mental defect, psychiatric social 
work and other related topics. Catalogue of 
publications sent on request. ‘“‘Mental Hy- 
giene,’’ quarterly, $3.00 a year. 


N. Y. STATE BIRTH CONTROL FEDERATION, 
515 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C., will furnish to 
social workers addresses of 31 birth control 
centers throughout New York State. 


New York City 


THE BIRTH CONTROL CLINICAL RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 17 West 16th Street; MARGARET 
SANGER, Director; has added evening ses- 
sions, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
from 7 to 9 P.M., for the benefit of mothers 
who work and cannot come to the Clinic 
daily from 9 to 4. 


Vocational Counsel and Placement 


JOINT VOCATIONAL SERVICE, INC.—Offers 
vocational information, counsel, and place- 
ment in social work and public health nurs- 
ing. Non-profit making. Sponsored as na- 
tional, authorized agency for these fields by 
American Association of Social Workers and 
National Organization for Public Health 


Nursing, 130 E. 22nd St., New York City. 


National Conference 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF _ SOCIAL 
WORK—Very Rev. Msgr. Robert F. Keegan, 
President, New York; Howard R. Knight, 
Secretary, 82 N. High St., Columbus, O. The 
Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to in- 

- crease the efficiency of social service agencies. 
Each year it holds an annual meeting, pub- 
lishes in permanent form the Proceedings of 
the meeting, and issues a quarterly Bulletin. 
The sixty-third annual convention of the Con- 
ference will be held in Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 24-30, 1936. Proceedings are sent free of 
charge to all members upon payment of a 
membership fee of $5. 


Racial Co-operation 


COMMISSION ON INTERRACIAL COOPER- 
ATION—703 Standard Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Will W. Alexander, Director. Seeks improve- 
ment of interracial attitudes and conditions 
through conference, co-operation, and pop- 
ular education. Correspondence invited. 


Religious Organizations 


COUNCIL OF WOMEN FOR HOME MISSIONS 
—105 East 22nd Street, New York City. The 
Inter-Denominational body of 23 women’s 
home missions boards of the United States 
and Canada, uniting in program and finan- 
cial responsibility for missionary enterprises 
which they agree to carry coooperatively. 

President, Mrs. Millard L. Robinson 
Executive Secretary, Anne Seesholtz 


of democracy in industry through its 
pamphlet, research and lecture services and 


Secretary, Migrant Work, Edith E. Lowry. 
Western Field Secretary, Adela J. Ballard. 


organization of college and city groups. Ex- 9 
ecutive Directors, Harry W. Laidler and . 
Norman Thomas, 112 East 19th Street, New 
York City. 


Recreation 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION— 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. To bring 
to every boy and girl and citizen of America 
an adequate opportunity for wholesome, 


Is your 
organization 
listed in 

the Survey's 
Directory of 
Social Agencies P 
If not— 

why notP 


Director of Indian Work, Anne Seesholtz. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
INC.—625 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Mrs. Arthur Brin, President; Mrs. Maurice 
L. Goldman, Chairman Ex. Com.; Mrs. 
Marion M. Miller, Executive Director. 
Organization of Jewish women interested in 
program of social betterment through ac- 
tivities in fields of religion, social service, 
education, social legislation. Conducts Bureau 
of International Service. Serves as clearing 
bureau for two hundred Sections throughout 


happy play and recreation. 


THE PLEASURES OF HATE 


(Continued from page 369) 


back to Germany and Jugoslavia. Let us compel Harvard to 
disown George Santayana, the eminent philosopher who at 
the age of 72 has just written an astonishing novel. Let us 
send the brilliant Nikolai Tesla, in the evening of his days, 
home to Croatia. Let us by all means rush Albert Einstein, 
the greatest living glory of the human intellect, back to a 
continent that will doubtless know how to appreciate him. 

The overzealous patriot overlooks the contribution of the 
immigrant to recent American life. That contribution lies 
not so much in the work of those great figures whom I 
have cited as in the enriching influence of innumerable lesser 
figures. In science, for example, we have passed from the 
stage of mere clever invention to that of profound inquiry 
into the nature of things. Our string of Nobel prize win- 
hers, in recent years, proves that. And we owe a great deal 
of this advance to the work of men and women born abroad 
and educated in foreign universities; but much more, per- 
haps, to aliens brought here in childhood and educated by 
ambitious parents in our own institutions. 

As for the arts, that branch of human activity which I 
know best, we have always ranked high in architecture 
and relatively high in painting and literature. In music and 


country. 


drama, however, we have lingered until recently in the pri- 
mary class. Now has come a burst of creative energy in the 
American theater which has raised us temporarily at least 
from the bottom to the top; and I know from personal ob- 
servation how much this is due to assimilated aliens or to 
sons and daughters of immigrants. We have had a similar 
harvest of original musical compositions—and it is the same 
story. Even more significant, since 1912 we Americans have 
been working out a new art-form—the cinema; and for the 
most part it has been the creation of men who in childhood 
landed at Castle Garden, or the sons of such men. 

I am not glorifying the alien at the expense of the sturdy 
stock which originally peopled the American wilderness; I 
am simply asking, in the name of the old American spirit, 
that they get an even break. No one denies that adjustment 
of our immigrants has brought problems which require the 
intervention of strict laws. He who demanded that we relax 
or evade those laws would be indeed an un-American senti- 
mentalist. The immigrant smuggled across our borders 
should be packed off home, promptly and impersonally. 
But when, supposedly as a convenience to the police, we 
propose to fingerprint all aliens while exempting the native- 
born, we stumble into dangerous ground. Like the teach- 
ers’ oath, the proposal seems unassailable in logic but it has 
the unpleasant implication of putting millions of fine, use- 
ful people into a suspected class. The proposal to deport all 
aliens convicted of serious crime has merit, so long as we 
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TEL.: ALGONQUIN 4-7490 


WORKERS WANTED 


SENIOR WORKER: Experienced in Protective 
and Child-Placing Agency; good personality 


and natural ability essential; references, 
experience, approximate salary. 7360 
Survey. 


SUPERVISOR: Successful experience in super- 
vision in a Protective and Child-Placing 
Agency; ease in community contacts; 
maturity and interest in a developing agency 
and community situation; moderate salary. 
7361 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE 
Young woman with unusual experience 
in organizations, social, educational, 
civic; capable, intelligent, highest refer- 
ences — desires position as secretary and 
assistant to executive. 
7364 Survey 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER — Young wo- 
man with executive ability—varied experi- 


ence including _ publicity, educational, 
political, civic and social organizations, 
capable of handling personnel. Excellent 
references. 7363 SurRvEY. 


STENOGRAPHER-SECRETARY, ediphone, dic- 
taphone operator, wide experience in social 
agencies, familiar with psychiatric termin- 
ology, etc. Capable, alert, dependable. 7365 
SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE of child caring institution for ten 
years wishes to make change. 7357 Survey. 


EXECUTIVE or MATRON; mature woman, ex- 
perience with normal, subnormal and de- 
linquent. Also operate dining room and 
kitchen. 7358 Survey. 


CASE WORKER desires position, western states 
preferred. Four years case work supervisor 
(rural and urban communities) in private, 
state-wide children’s agency; specializing 
problem children; one year field representa- 
tive FERA; Chicago School training. 7366 
SuRvVEY. 


TRAINED SOCIAL WORKER hit by depression 
wishes to make comeback. Position in North- 
ern California preferred. 22 years experience 
‘Red Cross, Immigration, Family Welfare, 


RATES: Display: 30 cents a line, 
vertisements five cents per word or initial, including address or box number. 
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ing $6,000. to build. Has living room, with 
fireplace, ‘4 small bedrooms, kitchen, bath, 2 
large porches and a sleeping porch, 2 car 
garage, one acre of land, spring water, golf 
course near. For further details and snapshot, 
apply ADRIAN EDMONDS, KEENE VAL- 
LEY. N. Y. 
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do not trim it up with the assumption that aliens are re- 
sponsible for most of our crime. Statistics show a lower per- 
centage of serious offenses among the foreign-born than 
among the native-born. Perhaps a higher percentage of 
crime occurs among the second generation of alien stocks. 
We have had that problem with every wave in our flood of 
immigration, after the tragic severance of the silver cord 
binding generation to generation. We cannot deport these 
native-born citizens. And possibly we whose ancestors pre- 
ceded them to these shores are just as responsible as the alien 
for permitting the existence of slums where most of them 
take refuge, and where juvenile delinquency flourishes. 
Mark well that when we tolerate those same conditions in 
the stock which settled New England and Virginia, we gen- 
erate the same kind of criminal. City slums spawned Al 
Capone, Baby-face Nelson, and Alvin Karpis, all of alien 
stock. Backward rural areas gave birth to John Dillinger, 
Pretty-boy Floyd, Verne Miller and Harve Bailey, whose 
names show their American blood. 

It is proposed that the United States deport all “alien agi- 
tators.” Here we come to a multitude of considerations. 
What are we to do with the strong native-born element 
among those Communists against whom the professional 
patriot is gunning? Put them all permanently into jail? That 


—if we deport the alien radical—would be the only course 
which matched with abstract justice. Nor—if I know my 
politics—would the partisans in control of this process stop 
with Communism. It could be stretched to comprise So- 
cialism, pacifism, even in the end Republicanism or Demo- 
cratism, by the party in power. It may not be necessary for 
me to add that J am in no degree a Communist. 

An even break—that’s all. Expressed in more pretentious 
terms, a return to the spirit of generous tolerance upon 
which we-once prided ourselves, the chief glory in our na- 
tional history. We have often violated that faith; neverthe- 
less, we have always returned to it. The alien is here; in 
bulk, he is going to remain here. Virtually, we invited him 
with our alluring advertisement of a land where the poor- 
est and humblest had a chance to climb into security and 
respect. He has the human right to work and to live, as he 
incurs the human penalty of punishment when he breaks 
the rules of the game. If we continue to violate that major 
canon of our national faith, tolerance, we shall end by cre- 
ating, instead of new Americans, a string of those national 
minorities which plague Europe. These proposed policies 
toward the alien, now so much in fashion among our rap- 
turous haters, are inflicting wounds which may leave per- 
manent scars. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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than dispersion. Both population and manufactures have 
tended to move out from the centers of the cities to their 
rim. In this respect H. G. Wells’s 1901 Anticipations have 
proved uncannily accurate. Automotive transport—then in 
the experimental stage of the horseless carriage—has con- 
firmed his predictions of the Probable Diffusion of Large 
Cities. 

Technical considerations, particularly those of marketing, 
suggest that continued diffusion is far more probable than 
marked dispersion. The former, moreover, carries with it 
fewer dangers to the industrial workers themselves. In this 
case they are not too far from their fellows to make common 
action impossible, and if one factory shuts down or imposes 
intolerable conditions there are a number of others within 
reach. On the other hand, the attempt to give workers se- 
curity by providing homesteads and part time farms in a 
remote community is likely to defeat itself in either of two 
ways. 

The settlement may turn out to be a company town or a 
no-company town. It may be that no concern can be at- 
tracted—which in a number of cases is the immediate prob- 
lem—or that the existing ones will fail or move away. If, 
on the other hand, one or two do persist, there is the oppo- 
site danger. It is true that communities organized under 
government auspices would be free from the cruder instru- 
ments of dominance, but possession of a few acres and a 
cow might bind the worker quite as tightly to a particular 
employer as any of the familiar devices of the private capi- 
talist. It does not take deputy sheriffs and machine guns to 
produce the subservience that is the essential characteristic 
of the company town, and surely it is not in this image that 
we wish to build our new communities. 

Whatever their other merits, therefore, we believe that 
the more remote of these agricultural-industrial settlements 
cannot be defended in terms of the economics of location. 
Conversely, also, the suburban projects of the Resettlement 
Administration, whatever other problems they may raise, 
have the outstanding merit of location in areas of diversified 
employment that seem to lie squarely in the path of the 
most probable expansion. 

With or without governmental intervention, it appears 
inevitable, barring a general economic collapse, that great 
currents of migration will once more move out of agricul- 
ture and from South to North and West; and it seems 
highly probable that a large and increasing part of the 
stream will find its way to the peripheries of the existing 
industrial areas. In the future, as in the past, the invasion 
of large armies of raw recruits from the country will make 
difficult the maintenance of labor standards or the organiza- 
tion of an effective union movement, though these threats 
would be still more serious if industry itself moved instead 
to the rural slums. But to attempt to hold the fast increas- 
ing surplus of farm man-power within the confines of agri- 
culture would condemn to even deeper poverty many thou- 
sands of our people already existing on incomes that must 
seem almost unbelievably meager to any urban observer. 

If this is the long run prospect, it should be the concern 
of the government to ease and facilitate the necessarily pain- 
ful processes of adjustment. Here, indeed, it may find func- 
tions less spectacular but perhaps even more important than 
those already discussed. At one end, the argument strength- 
ens the case for labor legislation, but at the other it appears 
to demonstrate the need of assistance to migrants in finding 
and making use of genuine opportunities. This calls for the 
circulation of reliable information in the areas of meager 
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opportunity and aid in actual placement by an organizatioi 
more impartial than company scouts or private employmen 
agencies. Often, also, it may require the advancing of trans 
portation costs and training for unfamiliar types of work 
For some of these tasks, the machinery is fortunately nov 
at hand in a permanent United States Employment Servic 
charged with the duty of organizing a system of interstat 
clearance. The work of the Industrial Transference Boar 
in Great Britain provides significant precedents in trainin; 
as well as in placement. Much may be learned from th 
experience of its Training Centers, which taught some o 
the expanding trades, and perhaps still more from its Ir 
structional Centers, in which men transferring from th 
relatively freer life of the mines and boys who never ha 
had a chance to work were habituated to the elements o 
factory organization and discipline. In our country, also 
there has been a no less notable instance of preparation fo 
a more complex work environment—though intended fo 
quite different purposes—in the educational activities whicl 
have been so admirable a by-product of the constructio1 
program of the TVA. [See Survey Graphic, March 1935. 

But the fundamental problem of fitting migrants to tak 
a less helpless part in the work and the social respons! 
bilities of the communities to which they must go strike 
still deeper and demands a reorganization of the educa 
tional system in the poorer agricultural areas. It calls in th 
first place for a change in orientation. There as elsewhere 
existing education—yocational and other—is largely aimec 
at preparation for the kind of life now lived in their ows 
neighborhoods. But if a large fraction of the young peopl 
must be sent out to other regions, it is clear that their train 
ing should take another direction. In the second place, ther 
is an obvious need for more thorough-going education that 
most of these communities do or can afford. County by 
county the country over, there is an extraordinary tendency 
for high birthrates, low incomes and meager school expendi 
tures to go hand in hand. Where there are proportionately 
the most children to educate, and where the largest propor 
tion will presumably live their working lives somewher 
else, there is the least money to devote to the difficult jok 
of their education. If they are to be fitted for life in the 
prosperous communities, it would seem that the latter shoulc 
and must bear part of the cost. By a long but direct route 
therefore, the argument leads to the conclusion that federa 
subsidy for education in the less favored areas should b« 
one plank in a long run program for population placement 

Migration is no solution for the problems of a genera 
depression, and it is no panacea at any time. But the ex 
traordinary contrasts between regions in income and oppor 
tunity appear to demonstrate the existence of “populatior 
pockets” where inertia and lack of information, combinec 
with excessive birthrates, keep the number of people far 
above that which the region can decently support. To reduce 
these inequalities, and to adapt the working force to the 
changing opportunities of a dynamic society, migration on 
a large scale must remain one of the essential methods of 
adjustment. In a time in which it is harder than ever before 
for Americans to know where to go, it is a hopeful sign 
that the government has begun to assume a greater re. 
sponsibility for the placement of population. Such efforts. 
however, should be based upon the most realistic calculation 
of the economic probabilities, and upon the recognition that 
human mobility is a valuable asset. The object should be 
not to reduce migration but to give it surer direction and 
guidance. 
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